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sides of house building 
than we always find. 
It is too often the case 
that a man who is a 


and that the man who is professedly an “ art- 
architect” snueceeds only in putting more or 
less picturesque decoration on an ill-planned 
and inconvenient and (for all he knows to 
the contrary) an unhealthy dwelling. Mr. 
Young’s book, although it is obviously in- 
tended mainly to catch the eye with nice designs 
executed in spirited though rather overloaded 
lithographs, contains in the letterpress evidence 
of due attention to the practical side of the 
matter; and, indeed, we are inclined to think, 
though he will not, we fear, thank us for saying 
so, that the practical part of his book is in 
reality more systematic and unimpeachable 
than its artistic side. 

In fact, we cannot quite reconcile the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Young in regard to the artistic 
side of architecture with his practice, In some 
of his preliminary remarks in regard to style, 
&c., he is most logical and broad in his views, 
and shows, though with a restrained and 
cautious form of expression, an evident con- 
tempt for a good deal of what passes for Art 
and Art-farniture and Art-schools at the present 
day. He points out that the Gothic revival was 
(with its best practitioners, at any rate) really 
a revival of the spirit and not merely of the 
forms of the style, whereas the Queen Anne 
movement is merely copying. “ This self-styled 
‘school’ of decorators and farniture-makers 
are a phenomenon of the times, and yet they are 
not unique. They stand in the same relation to 
art as fanatical sectarians do to religion; they 
assume mach if they understand little ; if they 
have little knowledge of art they make up the 
deficiency by a superfluity of spurious zeal, and 
consider themselves specially selected as chosen 
vessels of art-knowledge, while they have never 
probed the matter below the surface.” And 








there is more to the same purpose, showing that 
all this talk and enthusiasm, these fits of adora- 
tion over an ugly old chair, are the product of a 


state of feeling which is rather inimical than 
favourable to the advancement of art properly 
so called. With all which we are quite in accord. 
But why, then, when we turn to Mr. Young’s 
illustrations, do we light, the very first thing, 
on a house designed in exact accordance with 
the habitudes of this new school of dilettanti ? 
We said in our haste, “ designed” ; but, then, is 
this “design,”—this jumble of queerly-curled 
gables, and rusticated pilasters, and engaged 
columns, thrown together with little or no 
meaning? In this criticism we by no 
means intend to speak disrespectfally of| necessary 
the author of the book, as if he could. 
not design, for we know (and have evi- 
dence in other illustrations in his book) 
that he can; but we are certainly tempted 
to ask why he rebukes the Queen Annists with 
the pen and then flatters them with the pencil ? 
Probably this house, and others in the book, 
were produced at the bidding of clients who 
will have Queen Anne or nothing (for clients 
have that way with them now, and small thankg 
to them), but it isa great pity that these votaries 
of artistic fashion should have power to compel 
men who can do better things to work down to 
the level of their ill-advised and illogical fancies, 
and to reduce the architect to play the part in- 
dicated in the melancholy motto,— 


** Video meliora, pro>oque ; 
Deteriora sequor.”’ tar 


If people will have these bundles of odds and 
ends of a corrapt style thrown together, there 
is, we may say, no help for the architect who 
has not a private fortune: oportet vivere, But 
it is nonsense to call it design, in any sense in 
which the word has any intellectual value ; and 
there are other things in Mr. Young’s book 
that are so much better than this, and are so 
distinctly pervaded by a true feeling for the 
picturesque in architecture,—the picturesque 
based upon plan and design, —that it is 
quite a pity that he put anything so ugly as 
these Cadogan-square houses at the very outset 
of his book; unless, indeed, we are to suppose 
that it was with a prudent desire to catch 
clients by setting before them something after 
their own heart, and showing that the author 
was up in the prevailing fashions of the day. 


There is something to be said pro and con., in 


regard to the remarks embodied in the text 
under the heading “ Selecting a Style.” We 


have; some objection to the heading in itself, as 

y giving definite encouragement to the 
popular idea of the majority of clients, that it 
is @ positive duty in the first instance, before 
building anything, to make up your mind to 
build in a particular style or manner (for the 
latter expression in many cases embodies much 
more the real trath of the matter). It is true 
that the author’s remarks are in a great measure 
a correction of this prejudice, or are apparently 
intended to be so.. “The best architect,” he 


aays, “ is he who, free from prejudice, has studied 
the peculiarities, and communed with the genius 
of all styles, and who comprehends the great 
central art of architecture, which is neither 
French nor English, neither Classic nor Gothic, 
but all of them, and much more.” And this is 
admirably said. But why head the chapter with 
a title which is in itself an essential contradic- 
tion of this sentiment? So far as the book has 
any influence on the mind of the average client, 
the result will certainly be that the said average 
client will be caught by the heading, and wil! 
entirely miss the philosophising under it. To 
get any anything into the heads of the English 
public in regard to architectural principles, it is 
to state these principles in the most 
plain and matter-of-fact and uncompromising 
manner, and even then with little chance of 
success. But if any architect in writing about 
the art side of his profession expects the average 
reader to follow him into discriminations and 
critical niceties, he will be almost certainly dis- 
appointed. The only way is to tell the client, 
with the rigour of superior knowledge and 
authority, that such a view is right and such 
another is wrong. He may then succumb; or 
he may, perhaps, seek out a less uncom- 
promising architect; experience points to the 
latter as the more probable result. Still, we 
have a great opinion that clients should be kept 
in order by their architects more than they are, 
and we suspect that in many cases, if it were 
decisively carried out, the client would be more 
obedient than a timorous architect sometimes 
imagines until he has tried the experiment; at 
all events, a man is often secretly thankfal to 
any one who will make up for him what he calls 
his mind, when he cannot make it up for himself. 
Some of Mr. Young’s observations in regard to 
the different way in which questions of style 
present themselves to persons of different habits 
of mind are amusing and very mach to the 
point. As he candidly admiis, the client who 
wants a particular style on grounds of sentiment 
often finds himself opposed by a contrary senti- 
ment on the part of the architect. It is not 
unreasonable that he should kick against this 
counter sentiment, if he perceives it to be 
nothing but sentiment. The architect should 
be ready to give a reason for the faith that is in 
him; not necessarily “ with meekness and fear,” 
which would be too often thrown away. But 
the influence of habit even on the orthodox 
architectural mind is far stronger than it ought 
to be, as illustrated very aptly by the author in 
reference to French opinion, as contrasted with 
English. A French architect says of one of 
the best designed of modern English houses, 
« C'est un Gothique afreus.”” He dislikes it 
because he does not understand the style, and 
has never learned to understand it; but a 
Louis Quinze design—oui, c'est magnifique,” 
simply because it is Louis Quinze. In which 
also there is instruction. 

Among the designs illustrated in the book, 
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bethan manner are the best, and (as our way | protest against some of the remarks under the Saae 9 

of characterising them indicates) sey evanieh | babdling of concrete ; for instance, that it would ” eulogy of the architecture of ancient 
Jess of mere reproduction of old materials, and | be found a hazardous experiment to employ it he 

show more originality of detail and combination | for floors or roofs in a dwelling-house, “and |“ the most wonderful in intellectual power of 
than the Queen Anne designs. Perhaps the/ most probably a complete failure.” There may all the races of man. That race, as it 
best is Holmwood House, Hants, the main view | be question as to the material being liked for | would almost seem of God, to be our 

of which we think we remember in one of the/ floors, but that is the only doubt about it; and in literatare and art, and our initiators in science, 
Academy collections in the architectural room. | it is quite certain that there can hardly be a| just as was another people to be the teachers o 

better roof than concrete properly constructed | Hi i : 


The author has contrived very successfully to 
and employed. In general, however, the wee 

























































































































combine picturesque outline and grouping with 
suitability of plan, and with a sufficient pre- contained in 
dominance of horizontal lines to give solidity to| seem quite unimpeachable. 








the whole. We do not altogether reconcile the 

staircase design and detail with the exterior. sep a or construction, and giving it a 

Of course, mullioned windows are found in ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON ee eS ae con. 
Elizabethan mansions, combined with internal ARCHITECTURE.* quered the world, and if itself a race of 


details and fittings which have more reference 

to the coming Sahee era than to the past BY PROFESSOR EDWARD M. BARRY, B.A. 
Gothic era; Elizabethanism being the connect-| RECENT ARTISTIC LOSSES; THE GOTHIC REVIVAL, 
ing link of the two. But the exterior of Mr. AND SIR GILBERT SCOTT. 

Young’s design has decided reminiscences of 
Gothic, more than reminiscences, while his 
staircase has not a suspicion of Gothic detail in 
it; the distinction is greater than would be 
found, as far as we remember, in actual 
examples; but even if there were precedent for 
it, why not correct this obvious want of cohe- 
rence in architectural masner, and render the 
whole design of the interior and exterior homo- 
geneous in feeling? It is not so in fact in this 
case, regarded as modern work, and 1s hardly so 
even historically, if that were a matter of con- 
sequence. The plan is a very good example of 
convenient and, at the same time, effective 
arrangement. The specimens of decorative 


Anp now I must turn to that other recent ic] 
loss, which we, as architects, have specially to most remarkable events of our time, Sir Gilbert 
lament, in the death of Sir Gilbert Scott. It Scott was well aware, that for any revival to 
has rarely happened, I think, to any modern/| have a chance of permanenos, it waa necessary 
architect, to be in so full a manner, a repre- | that it should rest ona rational basis. We have 
sentative of that which may almost be called , 
an architectural Revolution. It is still less/i 


rience in their lifetime, so large a measure of | though, !in accordance with the genius 
success, as fell to the lot of our late gifted i . 
Academician. 

I am not about to discuss any peculiari- 
ties of his work in detail. The time is per- 
haps not yet come for such an examination, 
nor should I be so presumptuous as to at-| impe 
treatment of interiors, given in the book, are/tempt it. 1 wish rather to notice some of the 
very pleasing in some cases, though all to our principles of the important architectural move- 
thinking more or less suffering from the fault of | ment, with which his name is associated, and 
the day, want of repose, and over-elaboration | to remark in passing, on any points which may 
of parts, This is, perhaps, intensified by the/ be useful to ourselves at the present time. 
manner of the photo-lithographs, which we have} ir Gilbert Scott, when filling the chair of 
already referred to as overloaded. It is the/| Professor of Architecture, established 
fashion now to get up decorative drawing of| claims to your gratitude, and I have asl tae 
this kind with a profusion of marking and| with much satisfaction,that his lectures have been 
shading, which seldom comes out over-clearly in | jately published by his representatives, and thus 
the photo-lithographic process, but which, by | jaid before the great world. He was, I have 
giving a generally full and rich effect, enables) always thought, remarkable as much for the 
often a small amount of thought to go along) candour of his judgment, as for the extent of 
way in a drawing, shading and graining doing| hig learning, and the depth of his convictions. 
so much to fill up spaces and give a look of| Thus, speaking of the Dome, in one of his lec- 
great elaboration. This is quite ummecessary in| tures, he laments that it had found no abiding 
these designs, which even in execution would place in that great system of English Medizval 
certainly not appear deficient in variety of | architecture, to which he was devoted. 
detail; but the point is worth mention in regard| In this passage he declares, as I think most 
to the general practice of architectural drawing | correctly, that the noblest of all forms by which 
of this kind at present. We should ‘prefer to/ 9 space can be covered is the dome, and that of 
see more certainty of line and definition, with| all architectural features it is “ the most sub- 
less of mere surface-work, which can be made | }ime, and the most poetic, and is susceptible of, 
to cover a multitude of sins often in a drawing | and demands the highest artistic treatment.” 
which would have little to recommend it if} Further on, he does full justice to Michelangelo’s 
reduced to pure form, without this “colouring | grand dome of St. Peter’s, as well as to Wren’s | sense. 
up” at the hands of the draughtsman. masterpiece at St. Paul’s, pronouncing the latter 

The practical remarks in the text of the book,/to be the most successful, as regards external 
arranged under the heading of the different appearance, in the world. His remarks as to 
classes of apartments, are, though brief, very | the internal treatment of this crowning achieve- 
much to the point, and very well written. It is} ment of Renaissance architecture, havea special 
only just to others who have treated of the con- | interest, at the present time when it is under. 
veniences of house-plamning, to observe that | stood that a renewed attempt is to be made to 
there is, as far as we have noticed, no new light |induce some of our best painters to devote 
thrown upon the subject, beyond what is to be | themselves to the glorious task of decoratin 
found in other treatises by members of the pro-/| the dome of St. Paul's. . 
feesion who have treated of house-planning ina} Sir Gilbert Scott, alluding to such an applica 
— spirit. Mr. Young’s work, however, is | tion of painting, declares that “the dome, with. 
eit iny cigars to be in any way ex- | out its appropriate decorations, is but the body 
— these Psa ters, and is, we presume, | without the soul. It is the sister art of painting 

‘ “erage non-professional people who | which breathes life into the otherwise breath. 
may wish to gain some general knowledge on |less form. Such painting must, however,” he 
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There are, however, suggestions in Mr. Young’s 


@ site of which he had had a plan previous! 
without finding something about it of which the 
plan gave him no idea? We must, however, 
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bethan manner are the best, and (as our way 
of characterising them indicates) they consist 
less of mere reproduction of old materials, and 
show more originality of detail and combination 
than the Queen Anne designs. Perhaps the 
best is Holmwood House, Hants, the main view 
of which we think we remember in one of the 
Academy collections in the architectural room. 
The author has contrived very successfully to 
combine picturesque outline and grouping with 
suitability of plan, and with @ sufficient pre- 
dominance of horizontal lines to give solidity to 
the whole. We do not altogether reconcile the 
staircase design and detail with the exterior. 
Of course, mullioned windows are found in 
Elizabethan mansions, combined with internal 
details and fittings which have more reference 
to the coming Jacobean era than to the past 
Gothic era; Elizabethanism being the connect- 
ing link of the two. But the exterior of Mr. 
Young’s design has decided reminiscences of 
Gothic, more than reminiscences, while his 
staircase has not a suspicion of Gothio detail in 
it; the distinction is greater than would be 
found, as far as we remember, in actual 
examples; but even if there were precedent for 
it, why not correct this obvious want of cohe- 
rence in architectural masner, and render the 
whole design of the interior and exterior homo- 
geneous in feeling? It is not so in fact in this 
case, regarded as modern work, and 1s hardly so 
even historically, if that were a matter of con- 
sequence. The plan is a very good example of 
convenient and, at the same time, effective 

ment. The specimens of decorative 
treatment of interiors, given in the book, are 
very pleasing in some cases, though all to our 
thinking more or less suffering from the fault of 
the day, want of repose, and over-elaboration 
of parts. This is, perhaps, intensified by the 










protest against some of the remarks under the 
heading of concrete ; for instance, that it \ 
be found a hazardous experiment to employ it 
for floors or roofs in a dwelling-house, “and 
most probably a complete failure.” There may 
be question as to the material being liked for 
floors, but that is the only doubt about it; and i 
it is quite certain that there can hardly be a 
better roof than concrete properly constructed 
and employed. In general, however, the 

tical recommendations contained in the 
seem quite unimpeachable. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 
BY PROFESSOR EDWARD M. BARRY, B.A. 
RECENT ARTISTIC LOSSES; THE GOTHIC REVIVAL, 
AND SIR GILBERT SCOTT. 


Anp now I must turn to that other recent | Gothic 
loss, which we, as architects, have to | most remarkable events of our time, Sir Gilbert 


lament, in the death of Sir Gilbert Scott. It} Scott was well aware, that for any revival to 


rience in their lifetime, so large @ measure of | though, jin accordance with the genius of the 
fell to the lot of our late gifted) English the march of change was more 
lesen, ny oe aationt It was, however, none 


I am not about to discuss any peculiari-| the less Wren spoke, as we know, of 
ties of his work in detail. Tas Unb pers Guibicese eaeiens : 


haps not yet come for such an examination, Westminster Abbey remain to testify to his 
should I be uous as to at- rfect iation of Medieval art. His 
nor so presumpt impe: Se . — 


tempt it. I wish rather to notice some of the| whole soul was thrown 


principles of the important architectural move- | day, which aimed at the more or less, 
ment, with which his name is associated, and| of Roman forms in all our whether: 
to remark in passing, on any points which may! sacred or domestic. The “ revival of letters” 


be useful to ourselves at the present time. led the way to a revival of architecture, 
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manner of the photo-lithographs, which we have 
already referred to as overloaded. It is the 
fashion now to get up decorative drawing of 
this kind with a profusion of marking and 
shading, which seldom comes out over-clearly in 
the photo-lithographic process, but which, by 
giving a generally full and rich effect, enables 
often a small amount of thought to go a long 
way in a drawing, shading and graining doing 
so much to fill up spaces and give a look of 
great elaboration. This is quite unmecessary in 
these designs, which even in execution would 
certainly not appear deficient in variety of 
Getail; but the point is worth mention in regard 
to the general practice of architectural drawing 
of this kind at present. We should prefer to 
see more certainty of line and definition, with 
less of mere surface-work, which can be made 
to cover a multitude of sins often in a drawing 
which would have little to recommend it if 
reduced to pure form, without this “colouring 
up” at the hands of the dranghtsman. 

The practical remarks in the text of the book, 
arranged under the heading of the different 
classes of apartments, are, though brief, very 
much to the point, and very well written. It is 
only just to others who have treated of the con- 
veniences of honuse-planning, to observe that 


there is, as far as we have noticed, no new light | j 


thrown upon the subject, beyond what is to be 
found in other treatises by members of the pro- 
feasion who have treated of house-planning in a 
praccical spirit. Mr. Young’s work, however, is 
obviously not intended to be in any way ex- 
haustive in these matters, and is, we presume, 
rather addressed to non-professional people who 
may wish to gain some general knowledge on 
the subject of houses than to architects. The 
perusal of it will probably enable an intelli- 
gent client to keep a look-out on his architect to 
some extent, and see that he gets from him all 
attention to the various desiderata which are 
brought forward and commented upon. Whether 
that resnlt is to be considered as an advantage 
or not depends, of course on the point of view 
from which it is regarded. 

There are, however, suggestionsin Mr. Young’s 
pages which many members of the profession 
would do well to take into account more than 
they do. That “the architect should always 
Bee the site before commencing to study the 
plans” would seem to a rightly-constituted 
mind, no doubt, a truism, but we suspect it is 
not unfrequently neglected, and plans are 
sketched and then made to suit the site after. 
wards. It is certainly a mistake to suppose 
that a mere plan of the site, however accurate, 
will answer the purpose: did any one ever visit 
@ site of which he had had a plan previously, 
without finding something about it of which the 


Sir Gilbert Scott, when filling the chair of | the effects of the then recent Reformation 
i no inconsiderable share in inducing men to be 
elaims to your gratitude, and I have noti 

with much satisfaction,that his lectures have been 

















candour of his judgment, as for the extent of 
his learning, and the depth of his convictions. 
Thus, speaking of the Dome, in one of his lec- 
tures, he laments that it had found no abiding 
place in that great system of English Medizoval 
architecture, to which he was devoted. 

In this passage he declares, as I think most 
correctly, that the noblest of all forms by which 
@ space can be covered is the dome, and that of 
all architectural features it is “the most sub- 
lime, and the most poetic, and is susceptible of, 
and demands the highest artistic treatment.” 
Farther on, he does full justice to Michelangelo's 
grand dome of St. Peter’s, as well as to Wren’s 
masterpiece at St. Paul’s, pronouncing the latter 
to be the most successfal, as regards external 
appearance, in the world. His remarks as to 
the internal treatment of this crowning achieve- 
ment of Renaissance architecture, have a special 
interest, at the present time, when it is under. 


as well as 


themselves to the glorious task of decorating 


the dome of St. Paul's. The advocates of originality in architecture 
_ Sir Gilbert Scott, alluding to such an applica-| will, however, return to the charge “ Why,” 
tion of painting, declares that “the dome, with. | they will say, “have Revivals at all?” Archi- 
out its appropriate decorations, is but the body as srose 
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without the soul. It is the sister art of painting 





plan gave him no idea? We must, however, 





which breathes life into the otherwise breath-| but such violent revolsions of public taste as 
less form. Such painting must, however,” he|the Classic Renaissance on the one hand, and 
adds, “‘be adapted to its position with skill,|the Gothic Revival on the other, are modern 
knowledge, and study.” Painters must remem- portents. 

ber that the dome possesses “an essentialform,| The only answer that can be given, is that 
on which its very stability, real or apparent, | circumstances are changed. We can never be 
depends. They must, therefore, keep their art| as our forefathers were. The time is when 
in subordination, so as not to distarb that men agreed to receive their , religion, 
essential; but rather to bring ont and em-| their architecture, from shane The “ revival 
phasise it”; otherwise the application of high | of letters” was an outburst of freedom, and if 
artistic painting to the dome “ will not prove a| we will have liberty, we must accept its draw- 
loving union, but rather a hostile collision of | backs. 
the two sister arts.” Let us consider for a moment how such 

Sir Gilbert Scott’s devotion to Mediveval archi- | liberty has worked in the architectural history 
tecture is well known, and it was a cruel irony | of our country, from Medizeval times. 
of fate which imposed upon him the task of} In the Gothic architecture of England, we 
constructing the Pablie Offices in a style which, | may easily trace the progress spoken of by these 
though he had studied it, was not that of his| objectors, up to.» Then it conses, 
matured choice. He speaks, in his lectures, of |a begins, and, ultimately, the Re- 
his original enthusiasm for that revival of Gothic | na’ssance in an break 
architecture in which he took subsequently | with tradition. We have seen how the Saxon 
large and successful part. At the same time, style gave way to the Norman, and also how 
he declared his catholicity of taste, protesting |the so-called Early English and Decorated 
against being considered narrow or one-sided, | varieties continued award movement. At 

in the and Tudor 
* First Lecture, See p, 116, ante, cewwet Shes omegyteeens eggenade’ > 
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increase of appliances for domestic comfort gave & new revival to obtain even a hearing for the etpine iae” pum architects feared no foreign 
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an impetus to changes of form, in the di claims of the old Medisval art. encounter them, in their own 
of or | principle; while} It to us that, with such vast , with success. The noble 
a crete Gakneal tes Sete ines artistic ty as England erected at ‘tho remlt of one of thve compet 


a uity beau’ 

of t principle of rehitecture, | such a of things should have the most important works 

<reoretdl onakracan,eeqppemn $00 acted | possible. 20 a, Bey Arye mmr] Meer agp by Sir Gilbert Scott, and was, 
© gamerg ind nglhcmmarlg dap -eahe mass bee so considered by himself. 


decoration. 

The old forms were soon to be discarded, ee oS es Oe The Gothic movement would scarcely have 
together with the decoration which had, more| that Wren, for should find nothing to | advanced as rapidly as it did, if it had not been 
or less, corrupted them. rs ya or] admire in Westminster Abbey. for the choice of Gothic architecture for the re- 
a time in the architecture wh we call | It was, from the artistic deficiency | building of the Houses of Parliament. For this 
bethan, or Jacobean, but which is, in truth,’ by such un instance, that the re-| work, it became necessary to train workmen for 
Transitional, and had not time enongh allowed) Classical architecture in England ceased | the various of stone and wood 
to it, for being formulated as a regular style. to advance, and then became neglected. It had, ee ee enn, etal work, 
Medieval art seemed to have run its course, andj indeed, been, to a great extent, imposed from | &c. the leaders in such teaching, none can 
to be about to expire, when the Classical revival| above. The king and court were the first | compare with Augustus Welby Pagin, who lent 
of Inigo Jones and Wren arose to bid it dis-| patrons of the new order of things, and the | his willing ion to the architect of the 
appear. revival, therefore, lacked spontaneity. building, my father, Sir Charles Barry. 

Why was the change welcomed? The new; Then came, in poe time, tastes for; To educate workmen in Gothic principles of 
literary enthusiasm had perhaps the first place ian art, and of Greek temples, | work, collections of casts and specimens were 
among the factors of change; bat must there little real feeling, and still less power to | made, and Sir Gilbert Scott became one of the 
not have been other causes at work? | adapt, rather than copy, with a blind subservi-| first and warmest supporters of the Architec- 
More elaborate requirements called, it may be, | ence, forms which are unfitted for our wants, and | tural Museum at Westminster, an institution 
for more complex arrangements, and for these | unsuitable to our climate. Such established with this object. 
the old Medisval architecture might be deemed | could not commend themselves to the practical; The influence exerted by Pugin and his fol- 
unfit, The necessities of modern life have | conclusions of our countrymen ; and they served | lowers made itself felt in all the subsidiary pur- 
seemed opposed to Medieval feelings and trai therefore, as episodes only, in the architectural | suits which are allied to architectural design, and 
tions, thus a Ghonge, Which tan Genpak ai iitocy ot tke on ‘thus it became possible for architects to ensure 
Revolution, pas flings apd Be na with The impetus of ihe Classical revival was well | the due execution of their ideas, in the style now 
satisfaction, and even with enthusiasm. nigh spent, and the age of no-architecture ap- aie ke 

Whether, if the new love for the history peared to be at hand. without taste, churches multiplied, cathedrals were 


i decay, Tepaired and restored, and became once more 
when it did, it would have been possible to| be called,—The Dismal period,—the peri thronged with overflowing congregations. The 
develope from the Tudor and Elizabethan archi-| Bloomsbury streets, and Batty 8 Gothic. | old neglect away under the energetic 
tecture of England a style which would have| It wasthen that the important movementarose, | impulse of, it may be, a too indiscriminating zeal 
sufficed for modern wants, is a which | in the later phases of which, Sir Gilbert Scott was | for newness, under the name of Restoration. 

has never been solved. It is, I think, matter | destined to take the foremost place. Horace| Architecture was again enlisted in the service 
for regret that this isso. Our Transi- Nn geile A goa dhe eive fates of the church, and many a fierce controversy 


it seems to me, much capacity for improvement. | (already, alas! half forgetful of him the | days of barn-like churches were over, and white- 
The : ; rit ieee ete hens ey lenges coaaiborel. 


and architec- | necessarily Protestant institution. The duty 
imes. was everywhere of building our 
ilbert Scott has himself told us, how- | churches in all the “ beauty of holiness.” 
a garden, from which flowers | ever, that these things did not move him, and| The taste for Medieval architecture was thus 
one Gothic art arose independently, | warmly encouraged by the clergy, who looked 
style or another, as individual taste dictated. | and with an unconscions will. We are all of us, | upon lives as the guardians of our sacred 
the : influenced by associa-| buildings, and were active promoters of a Revival 
‘y to assert an | which they were able to make ancillary to their 
tr 0h 8 doodiapeent abepelheheahagion oe] tar te. oof eli, Sezomlthen ge-—hente heuer ap- posed sore fa 
is not a ment, but an eclectic of he was wn on, unseen. n secular wor new also p > 
i influences. ~ not so strongly. Banks, town-halls, 
The i revivalists were somewhat| A revival, if ic be ee ee law courts, and other important buildings were 
stricter, possibly because they had a less wealth ae Ae prensa for by some | erected in one of the Gothic varieties of style; 
f material i choice. i deficiencies for such purposes, the Renaissance was 
The Romans adopted Greek architecture as a/ to be atoned for, At the time of the Gothic / still em » a8, indeed, it is at the 
whole, while adding to it the arch, with all its gg ap lage adage mccoy vaae Tig 4 gars | present time, w signs may perhaps be 
far-reaching consequences. The introduction| In the first place, a craving arisen for| detected of an increasing feeling in favour of 
of the arch was, to a great extent, an engineer- | something better than the then prevailing dreary | Classic architecture or some modifications of it. 
ing expedient. It gave power, freedom, and|bareness of churches, public buildings, and| In adapting the revived Gothic for such 
variety to the graceful, if somewhat mono-| houses. Men began to turn to art as a civiliser | buildings as I have mentioned, certain incon- 
tonons, forms of ancient Greece. The latter were | and teacher; a revived earnestness in religion|veniences were felt, and increased elasticity 
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used by the Romans for as in the | brought new forces into play, and everything|came to be desired. Some of our architects 
pears of i me aan enta-| became ripe for an architectural revival. have sought to attain these ends by mixing 
blatures, to b in which the arch pre-| ‘The new desire for something superior to the| Italian and French peculiarities of detail with 
dominated. The beam and the arch thus co-| architecture of Baker-street had already shown | those which are purely English. The employ- 
operated in a friendly , and that they'| itself in such monuments as St. George's Hall, ment of large shafts in columns, and the partial 
can 80 co-exist, is one of the of Classical | Liverpool, the Royal the clubs in| abandonment of moulded, for plate tracery, date 
art on our ap to-day. Pall-mall, and important for City /from this period. Sir Gilbert Scott did not, 
Wren, the master of the English Renais- banking, and other associations, in | however, with any readiness such a 
sance, availed himself of the liberty thus ac- and elsewhere. eg bang a gino agp ee ee bas him 
corded ‘ones, portico work of Inigo Jones was a national effo revi glish 
rs. e orks yan’ alg a ate Mediwval architecture. We may see 


i : 
| 
ji 





Whitehall the arch finds | Renaissance to a successful development. certain of his church fittings, but in his more 
over, sot tel ea Maebeun The movement has never stopped. A time| important designs for buildings (always except- 
ie sities as the crowning | came, however, when it.was checked. “‘Thiswas| ing tho Albert Memorial in Hyde Park), ho 
feature of his work. gp ted yt eter remained, as he began, emphatically an 

The Medieval architects had found out, long} I spoken of deficiencies, to be made/ English architect. At the time of his death, 
before the the the |good. An age of ecclesiastical neglect had/ Gothic architecture had become tely 
pointed arch toncieal thaws Jn taeiiioa ger: ellowed our cathedrals and churches to fall into| accepted as the Ecclesiastical style, , for 
ticularly in domestic The decay, and there was room for the energy | other buildings, no final decision can be said to 
form and the four-centred were of the leaders of the revival, the Cam-/ have yet met with ee a 
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enab'ed them to tread the via media of safety. 
Sir Gilbert Scott may perhaps be called the 
Dr. Hook of the architectural Revival. 

He was not content to limit the claims of 
G.thic, however, to ecclesiastical purposes, but 
published an earnest appeal for its employment 
in secular and domestic buildings. This appeal 
was, however, but partially successful, and he 
had the mortification of seeing his most im- 

design for a public work, the public 
offices, set aside by Lord Palmerston, from an 
avowed preference for Classic architecture. 

Many of us may remember the fierce contro- 
versies that raged, on that occasion, between the 
advocates of the rival systems, a veritable“ Battle 
of the styles.” Discussions arose, on all sides, 
as to the suitability of various details, to the 
wants of modern life. Must a Classical building 
be inconvenient? Can sash-windows be used 
in Gothic windows? Such, and many other 
questions were asked, with little heed to the 
answers. 

I dare say many of you may still feel be- 
wildered at the din of rival schools, and are 
perhaps asking the old question, “What is 
truth?” 

The freedom of art rejects infallibility, but 
some answer may perhaps be found in the reflec- 
tion that though styles may be many, art is one, 
and catholic. All good styles have the same 
characteristics, and it may be our part to seek 
to grasp true artistic principles, while refusing 
to be bound by too precise forms. 

With the history of all styles before us, there 
can be no good reason why we should voluntaril 
shut up the stores of knowledge at our dis 
Rather should we seek for the key to enable us 
to profit by the rich and varied accumulations 
of the past. 

Truth and beauty are to be looked for in all 
really healthy forms of architectural art, and 
we may fairly apply these principles as tests. 
We must have jtruth, not only in construction, 
but also with regard to the general character of 
our work, its proper application to the purpose 
intended, its suitability to the climate, the habits 
of its proposed occupants, and to the materials 
employed. 

In all these things, nature may be our guide. 
Not, as I have before endeavoured to explain 
to you, that architects can go to nature for direct 
inspiration, but because they can learn from 
her, as they can doin no other way, the perfect 
application of the principles of truth and beauty 
in those works of the Almighty which seem to 
have been intended to elevate the mind of man 
above the passing miseries of the world, and to 
draw it upwards to the contemplation of a 
perfect and glorious future, in which Good will 
rule for ever over Evil. 

Our architecture must also be beautiful as 
well as truthfal. Here we tread upon the 
embers of the old contention that Truth is 
Beauty. To accept this doctrine unreservedly, 
we must adopt a very far-reaching definition of 
truth, which, it may be feared, a combination ef 
art with science, such as architecture, will never 
be able to agree upon. In the meantime, 
architects must accept the doctrine that their 
work should please from its beauty, as well as 
satisfy from its truthfulness. 

Yon will, I believe, be more likely to be 
successful in this aim if you are contented to be 


guided by the past, than if you are for ever 


striving for originality, and for new combina- 
tions. 


Nothing is more striking in the great works 
of architecture than the effect produced by the 
We cannot 


skilfal combination of a few forms. 
be always inventing new shapes of arches and 
pillars, mouldings and capitals, but we may at 
least seek to acquire the power of using the 
materials we have intelligently and with beauty. 
An unsparing critic of architects has lately 
declared, that ‘what we want is not a new 
style, but the genius or taste to build decently 
in any style.” 

If this be 80, we may at least plead for a 
certain liberty, and decline to be bound by the 
arbitrary ruling of those, who, having acquired 
# predilection for one style, or even for one 
fleeting variety of a style, denounce all othera 
with an indiscriminating intolerance. 

Such has not been the teaching from this 
place, either from Professor Cockerell, Mr. 
Smirke, or Sir Gilbert Scott. 

The first-named refined and gifted artist 
ever recognised the essential principles of art, 
in whatever forms he found them embodied. 
These latter were tohim mere accidents, and were 
not suffered to obscure the divine flame of genius. 


THE BUILDER. 
Professor Cockerell was an ardent admirer of 
Greek art, and its influence all his 
work. He occupied a foremost place in the 
revived Renaissance movement, already referred 
to, and he left behind him a school, a tradition, 
and a most worthy representative. Alas! that 
I must epeak of the latter, as of the past. Out 
off in the prime of life, in the falness of power 
and genius; a graceful artist, a true and 
generous friend ; those who are left to bewail his 
loss may find some consolation in the reflection 
that the mantle of the father had descended t 
the son, and that in his hands a great archi- 
tectural name had saffered no diminution of 
in his re- 


= 


lustre. 

Sir Gilbert Scott, in his teaching here, 
peated almost the words of Professor Cockerell, 
in enjoining @ candid examination of the prin- 
ciples of diverse schools. 

In his last lecture, he thus counselled students 
of our art,—“ In these days of miscellaneous 
distraction, it is difficult to give advice as to the 
choice of a groundwork of study. Having no 
actual style belonging to our age, you must 
choose between the two Renaissances,—the 
Classic and the Gothic,—as best you may.” 
Farther on, he says,—-“ Your choice being 
made, you must study with all diligence, and 
with the most assiduous attention, the best and 
purest examples of the style you have chosen ; 
making yourself thoroughly acquainted with it, 
from its very root to its minutest details, and 


spirit of the style, in its best phases.”, 


years ago,'but they are not less applicable now 
than when they were first spoken. Indeed, they 
may almost seem to have been etic of a 
time when the exclusive principles of the Gothic 
revival may, perhaps, have lost something of 
their strength, and when certain of the more 
adventurous spirits among us appear to be 
striving for a fusion or compromise, where lately 
all was sternness and exclusiveness. 

For my own part, I cannot but adhere to the 
teachirig of my distinguished predecessor, with 
this difference, that his tastes had led him into 
the Mediwval camp, while mine tend in the 
opposite direction. There can be no legitimate 
grounds for expecting success, on either hand, 
unless with devotion and enthusiasm, and a firm 
resolution to do your best. Advancing in this 
manner, with science as his handmaid, and the 
accumulated knowledge of the world open to 
him, the architect may yet hope for success in 
his art, not inferior to that which has illuminated 
the past history of the world. 

I commend to you the above quoted advice. It 
is always interesting to discuss the possibilities of 
an architectural future, and we may amuse our- 
selves with devising chdteaur en Espagne in 
a new and perfect manner; bat, in the mean- 
time, we must deal with the styles familiar to 
us, and do our best with them, 

The great revival movement, which Sir Gilbert 
Scott did so much to further, has now reached 
a respectable age, and we can in some degree 
measure its results. 

Fostered by ecclesiastical influences, it was 
but natural that it should illustrate the effects 
of that powerful impulse. The greatest archi- 
tectural successes to which it has given rise 
may consequently be looked for in the structures 
intended for sacred uses, 

_ The name of Sir Gilbert Scott will ever be 
indissolubly associated with such works, and it 
is upon them, that his fame will chiefly rest. In 
his case, as in that of Sir F. Grant, we cannot 
now determine the award that will be ultimately 
given by posterity. There are too many 
differences among living critics to allow us to 
recognise their judgment, whatever it may be, 
as final, in a case of contemporary history. The 
heated discussions, on questions of restoration 
alone, will suffice as a ing. No one, I sup- 
por will dispute that an age of neglect must 
followed by an age of new building, or by 
an age of Restoration. If this were not so, 
architecture must perish out of the earth. 

The Gothic revival partook of both these 
characteristics. It hag been an age of new 
poteee, e it covered the land with new 

ructures, designed, more or less, on the old 
Gothic principles. It has also been an age of 
Restoration. 


How far restoration may be carried is, as you 
know, & subject of fierce controversy at the 
co Are we to rebuild deformities 

they exist? If not, what canon of 


taste or archeology is to prevail? On this 





point, I may perhaps quote once more from 





using every endeavour to catch the true artistic | i 
These words were uttered more than five | certain 





ran se 
having the right of possession, Pryor “ 
st stan ahs gh make room fact that whieh 


not has pretensions, but such 
roe pager, pechacine ogre. Spiel sce cond 


the Royal Academy :—“ 


had to deal with diffi not of their own 
creating. No name will be down to our 
successors as much with recent resto. 


is their duty to preserve everything that has 
an historical interest, regardless of convenience, 
and treating good and bad alike. 


pressing and 
must bring common-sense to bear on 
work. It is quite right that they should 
conservative in spirit, jealous of 

change, and should regard the ancient b 


who loaded 


Scott, I doubt not Ne which 
may not have com themselves to his 
riper judgment; but I am sure that, many of 
those who have been ready to listen to accusa- 
tions of rashness, formed an erroneous view of 
the character of our friend,—of his 
Peegamei we - habits, his calmness of judgment, 

is modesty, and his love for his art. To some 
dispositions, such public attacks as are too 
often lightly made, become a heavy burden, 
I have reason to believe that they were latterly 
mach felt by Sir Gilbert Soott. 

A great architect stands forth before the 
world. His works are public property, at least 
as regards the right to criticise and assail them. 
His deeds are not like those of statesmen, 
lawyers, and other public men, whose mistakes 
are soon absolved, if not soon forgotten, 
can his failures be buried, 1 dagse of —— 
profession. It may perhaps be whispered 
even our greatest men do sometimes emp 
but the architect must be infallible. 
posed to be bound to break a 
comers, and must be ready to 
executed by him in the 
youth, as well as his achievements of yesterday. 
I will not complain of this necessity; but, 
may I t to some of our critics how 
they would regard such demands if applied to 
themselves ? 


EB 


Es 


If architects be taunted with their inability 
to on the style to be a and the 
principles which should govern art, it may 


perhaps be remembered that such doubts are 
not their exclusive heritage, and that even 
doctors have been known to differ. Nay, if we 
take a wider range of vision, and lift our eyes 
to the dignified eminence of the judicial bench, 
laymen may possibly be for thinking 
that the “battle of the styles” shrinks into insig- 
uidsues ts Somphenee. ae the battles of the 
udges. 

It is not for me to defend the restorations of 
Sir Gilbert Scott, still less to assume, respecting 
them, the semblance of an apologetic tone. His 
works stand on their merits, and need no cham- 
pion. I wish, however, to caution young archi- 

ear to depre- 
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clever writer of smart sayings, who 
fierce censures behind vat often ‘untae 
of anonymous secrecy, which pre 
ledge on your part of his fitness for his office, 
and even of his motives. 

If you desire yourselves to obtain success 
fame in your profession, 
great reputations are light! 


i 
> 
f 


steps. Once more quoting Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“Students must therefore be or fear and 
again, that labour is the only price of f 

and that whatever their force of 

there is no easy method of becoming a good 
painter.” With a change of the last word, this 
doctrine will apply as fully to the architect as 
to his fellow-student. In no profession, other 
than his own, is steady application more re- 
quired. You must not be discouraged at failure, 


of a life, and has probably dealt with questions, 
now raised as novelties, when some of his 
most confident assailants were in their cradles. 
“ Remember,” as was said not long since by 
a modern Nestor in council, to a youthful and 
somewhat pugnacious disputant, “even the 
youngest among us may err sometimes.” 

Sir Gilbert Scott was too learned to be over- 
confident. Invariably kind to the student, 
he was all his life a student , and his 
modest unassuming manner bespoke the character 
of one who was ever a learner. His name lives 
not only in stately cathedrals, but in many a 
lowly village, as the great 
his day. He was a 
death; and when his time 


which he loved so well; that national Campo 
Santo, where sleep so 


language is spoken, and has 

of many @ man, from Nelson downwards, to do 
his daty in the service of his is 
grave was formed by the side of that of Sir 
Charles Barry, to whose place in 


the latter in 1860. 
The career of Sir Gilbert Scott was, as 
have said, in some 


‘o 
you, gentlemen, as the younger standard. 
bearers of the profession, it may nevertheless 
supply encouragement. We may all, at any 
rate, determine that our noble art shall not 
suffer in our hands by any lack of devotion, 
hard work, and perseverance. y we 
follow, though, it may be, ut a distance, in the 
steps of the great men 








consequence of the success of the recent exhi- 
bition of this nature in the same locality, it has 
exbibtstens * guehe te amen ae 
ex n, “ open to work 

belonging to the industrial heme vedhens ta 
London.” At @ public meeting held at 
Grosvenor Hall, Buckingham Palace-road, on 
Saturday, the Right Hon. the Speaker in the 
chair, resolutions to this effect were , on 
the motion of the First Lord of the Adt 
Sir Rutherford , Sir J. M’Garel ; 
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THE LIBRARY OF HERCULANEUM. 


oats 1s Maint adelante 
um at i priceless 
must have observed in one of the upper 
ments several curious sets of apparatus at 


rendered legible to us labour descri 
and what appear to us as round pieces 
of charooal are umes of a 


papyri, this find is the only one of its kind of 
classic antiquity. It was not a small triamph 
for archeology when, for the first time, such a 
manuscript roll, as it had been laid down by the 
ancients, was looked at and felt, and more so 


with 
their appearance, 


treasures, | coloured 


3 
| 
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or behind men to their offices and clubs. 
the libraries the rolls were put into bookcases 
shelves in such a manner as to show their 
the bust of any celebrated author often 
set up above the section of the library 
his works were kept. 
contents of a private library, dating from 
century of our era, were found thus 
arranged in Herculaneum. It was in 1752, con- 
sequently after a long break in the excavations, 
commenced in 1713, that the owner of an estate 
at Resina, in digging a well, came upon the 
peristyle of a handsome house, the so-called 
‘Casa di Aristide.” In its garden, which ex- 
tended to the sea, there were found, between 
the columns of a pavilion, the bronze statues 
and busts numbered among ihe most valuable 
the Naples Museum, such as the 
posing Mercury, the Drunken Faun, the 
Faun, the two Prize-runners, the so- 
and Plato, &c.; in a small room 
the principal building were a number of 
and in the centre a round desk, in 
rm of a table. On the latter lay cane 
styles, and inkstands. The former were 
ted by busts of Demosthenes, Zeno, 
Epicurns, and Hermachus, and contained nearly 
3,000 well-arranged rolls. The book-cases, as 
well as their contents, were completely car- 
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Mazzocchi had declared them to be papyrus- 
rolls, the time for a suitable treatment and pre- 
servation had not yet arrived. We must not 
judge too harshly of the bad treatment ex- 
by these valuable finds, but must 
rather let the helplessness with which the extra- 
ordinary difficulty had to be faced serve as an 
excuse. But it is a fact that more than a third 
of the rolls have been either destroyed or lost. 
Only 1,756 rolls, of which many are frag- 
mentary pieces, have been preserved. Of this 
number, up to the present time, only 186, con- 
sequently but the tenth part, have been unrolled, 

imilised, and published. No more than 
nineteen have been interpreted or translated ; 
which furnishes a striking proof of the material 
and scientific difficulties of the labour. 


before it was possible to publish one page. No 
means had yet been found to open the rolls, 
which cram! to dust on being touched. It 


The | was Peter Antonio Piaggi, of Genoa, who suc- 


ceeded in inventing an arrangement which is 
as simple as it is ingenious, and by means of 
which all the results enumerated have hitherto 
been obtained. The apparatus-stil) in operation 
is the same as that invented by him. Parallel 
strips of thin skin are gummed on tothe surface 
of the and gently tightened by means of 
silk thread, after separation has been assisted 
means of the pincers. The roll then begins 
avons slowly on a bed of a 
permits of the gummed-on parts unrolli m- 
in the degree that its own weight offers re- 
sistance. The work requires untold putience and 
ing, and proceads very slowly indeed ; 
it offers safety against damage to the papy- 
rus, pada eg a a own yo ipaea~ tagg 
into ti J re) ll i D p 4 
The first volume of the Volumina Hercula- 
nensia was publisLed in 1793, to which ten others 
followed up to 1855. They are folio books, 
which, besides fac-similes, contain a mass of 
supplements, notes, and commentaries, but they 
deal with only nineteen papyri. Were the 
remaining work to proceed at the same rate, 
it would require nearly six thousand years and 


i 


book, | over a thousand folio books to publish 1,756 


rolls! Fortanately the work was considerably 
accelerated when, in 1802, Hayter, commissioned 
by the then Prince of Wales, the Neapolitan 
Government consenting, began to take part in 
it. Assisted by Italians expert in the labour of 
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unrolling, and saving neither pains nor expense, 
he had within a few years o over two 
hundred papyri, and would have attained 
much more, had not the entry of the French 
into Naples compelled him to leave that 
city. The fac-similes of ninety-six papyri came 
at that time into the possession of the Prince of 
Wales, and through him went to the University 
of Oxford, where they are still. Of the originals, 
which remained in Naples, new drawings were 
made, so that there exist two sets of the fac- 
similes of those ninety-six rolls. Of these, only 
the best, to the number of seven, were litho- 
graphed, and published in 1824-25 by the 
University, but without any commentary. 

In Naples, the work of publishing commen- 
taries, commenced quite out of proportion, could 
naturally not keep pace with the work of un- 
rolling und making fac-similes. Afterthe capture 
of Naples in 1860, the Italian Government found 
over 2,000 copperplates with the fac-similes of 
160 papyri. Without waiting for the work of 
translating and commenting, they began in 1861 
the publication of a new series, which, like the 
first one, closed in 1856, embraces eleven folio 
volumes, each of five parts, and at this moment 
is very near completion. The appearance of 
the fifth part of the eleventh volume has just 
been announced. Thus we have, as already re- 
marked, at present published before us 186 
papyri, but only nineteen commented on, while, 
besides, about 800 have been unrolled and 
partly,—as far as possible and they were worth 
the trouble,—fac-similes taken of them. It will 
easily be believed that this is not possible in all 
cases, as many are preserved only in fragments, 
and in a very bad state. But even those that 
are legible are by no means all! worth the pains 
bestowed upon their deciphering. Indeed, it 
may be stated that, taken on the whole, the 
find at Herculaneum remains far behind the 
expectations which it at first had given rise to. 
But we learn from it that a comparatively rich 
private library of the Roman Empire contains 
extremely little that could be instructive to us. 
We notice how the spirit of Casarism had con- 
fined and depressed to an incredible degree the 
interest in literature as well as the extent of 
the writings that served for private reading. 
How valuable it would have been for us, and 
with how much right we might have ex- 
pected to find .at least something of the 
numerous lost writings of the most eminent 
Roman authors of the first century; whether 
it be of the older poets, as Ovid, Pedo Albino- 
vanus, Sabinus, or of the more modern ones: 
Lucanus, through whose art Nero suffered the 
pangs of jealousy; Curiatius Maternus, who was 
highly esteemed by Tacitus; Lucilius, Casius 
Bassus, Persius, and others. Might not the 
lover of art and books of Herculaneum who 
bought the 3,000 rolls, or had them written out, 
have had copied for his use also one of the 
most important Roman works of the time: say 
a few books of Celsus’s Encyclopedia, of Verrius 
Flaccus’s Lexicon, of Asconius Pedianus’s 
Commentaries, of Seneca’s Controversies, if he 
took an interest in philology and practical 
philosophy; but if he loved history and light 
reading, a piece of Livius, Pempeius Trogus, or 
at least the novel of Petronius ? 

Nothing of all this. Not a single one of the 
more eminent Roman authors has been dis. 
covered among the manuscripts examined. A 
strange irony of fate has willed it that in the 
library of the Roman town almost exclusively 
only Greek writings have come to light. The 
few Roman works, at present only eighteen in 
number, are completely illegible, with the ex- 
ception of a single roll, and this contains a frag- 
ment of a poem on the battle of Actium, 
alleged to be by Rabirius, an epic poet. 

The irony of fate goes further. If the Greek 
manuscripts were at least historical writings 
and poetical contributions, instead of philo- 
sophical works! Or if we had but found 
writings of the more eminent older philosophers ! 
Or if at least the most important school of the 
time, the Stoics, were represented! What have 
we instead ? Numerous treatises by disciples 
of Epicarus, while of his own principal works, 
embracing thirty-seven books “On Nature,” 
only fragments of the second and eleventh books 
have been found; and of a manuscript of the 


most: eminent representative of Epicureanism in | of 


Rome, Lucretius, which would have been high! 
interesting to us, not a trace has been dis- 
covered. Of Stoics, Chrysippus alone, with hig 
treatise “On Providence,” was represented in 
the library; the title only is preserved, which 
was already known before, — 


become a ge are the ing :—Poly- 
prey ts of the Epicureans 
; P 

of Lampsacus; Demetrins the Laconian; Me- 
trodorus, “ On the Feelings”; a certain Car- 
niscus, an anonymous writer “On Anger,” and 
others ; and, finally, a large number of treatises 
by Philodemus of Gadara. The latter, also an 
Epicurean, and contemporary of Cicero, known 
already through a few of his epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, as well as being men- 
tioned by Cicero, and a reference made by 
Diogenes Laértius to his philosophical history, 
is the only author the acquaintance with whom 
has been augmented by the manusoripts of Her- 
culaneum. We know now his “On the 
Animals,” “Death and Religion,” “ Life and 
Morals,” “The Vices,” “The Vices and the 
a Inferences of Induction,” “ or 
“ Music,” “Rhetoric,” “Poems,” &c.,—alto- 

ther twenty-six various igets Poggi 
is names and were formerly unknown. 
represent him as a man of decidedly Epicurean 
views, and as a writer of fluency of style and 
vivacity of expression, but one not Bppeoching 
the most eminent adherents of the school. It is 
therefore surprising to see, in a collection of 
books in which the st writers are so sparsely 
represented, an inferior disciple, otherwise hardly 
known in literature, with such a large number 
of works, which gives some ground for the sup- 

ition that this library may have been derived 
rom the estate of Philodemus himself. 

The papyri found at Herculaneum have con- 
sequently furnished a not i ne 3 
bution to the history of Epicurean pplioorpry. 
On the whole, however, as will appear 
what has been stated, their importance is 
Although about 1,200 rolls are awaiting 
resuscitation, we are not justified in expecting 
too much information from them, for two reasons. 
In the first place, a considerable portion will be 
illegible or otherwise of no use; and, secondly, 
there will be found among them numerous 
duplicates and continuations of the works 
already named, quite independent of the fact 
that among the number of 1,756 all fragments 
have been counted separetely, of which often 
several form but one roll. If we, in accordance 
with Comparetti’s calculations, reduce the num- 
ber of rolls to 800 or 900, that of complete 
writings must be fixed still much lower, each 
book of works divided into several books bein 
written on a se roll. The work o 
Epicurus, therefore; takes up thirty-seven rolls, 
and as there are three copies of it, as proved 
by Gomperz, no less than 111 rolls must 
assigned to it. Other writings also, for instance 
the treatise of Philodemus ‘On Rhetoric,” are 
present in duplicate, and of others considerable 

rtions may be expected, as of that of Philodemus 
‘On the Vices,” of which only the tenth book 
has been found. 

If the works of many of the authors have 
been restored only in fragments, on the other 
hand many cannot be assigned to any writer. 
an names of authors are, as a rule, stated on 
the manuscripts in two places, at the beginni 
and end. The head of the roll, Stet nat 
exposed to the influences of heat, wet, and 
pressure, is usually the part most injured, 
so that the first lines are but seldom legible. 
In most cases it has been found impossible to 
penetrate to the heart of the papyrus roll; in 
deed, the instances are very rare where this has 
been successfully accomplished. Consequently, 
the determination of the author of a volume 
often solely upon @ comparison of the contents 
with the contents of other signed rolla, and a con- 
clusion which certainly in most cages where we 
have to deal with port of one and the same 
work leaves no t. Po the know] of 
their origin must be ly pieces, in 
the case of a good many fragments. — 

Notwithstanding the scanty poke sa the 
Italian Government, of course, will o ue the 
work, the possibility of unexpected 
finds being by no means exc As soon as 
the copes uistre Siveaty nished have all been 
pub’ , the numerous drawings which, as 
yet, have not been engraved will also be made 
public. One of these, containing new fragments 

Philodem i of Philosophic 


us, of a 


y | Schools, was published by Comparetti as ear 


as 1875. 





Amongst the manuscripts with which we have 
Unfounded Pride,” partly well 
: Bolotes 


0 te Virtues,” “Phenomena in Nature,” |: 
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decision given by Mr. Baron Pollock, on the 28th 
of January, in the case of Hill and Others v, 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board. It is not so 


much the individual case whicl 
interest (although the local i 
particular contention cannot be over- 
rated), as it is the state of the law laid down, 
that concerns the i No more im- 
t charge can be entrusted to the hands of 
an architect than that of the design 
tion of a hospital. Large su 
devoted to these buildings ; ar 
or peal the entire Paap: fread that 
skill and experience can d ake t perfect 
should be done. Of course. Y eee 
be determined is that of site. This ig also the 
most difficult question. And there is no doubt 
that the difficulty is greatly increased by the 


is of public 


decision on the present occasion. As to the 
verdict of the jury, and the consec decision 
of the judge, we have nothing to say. We ha 


ry ty accept them as indications 
of law, subject to any farther proceedings by 
way of epee But the difficulty lies here. 
hospital, if built at all, must be built some- 
where. For the sake, both of the patients and 
of the neighbourhood, it is most desirable to 
have it out of town. For the sake of the 
patients it is essential to have it as near to 
town (whether London or any great aay of 

as 4 
vacant and salubrious site can be found. But 
these commodious and favoured are pre- 
cisely those of the highest residential value, and 
the owners rise in arms and say,— You shall 
not bring infectious disease here! What is the 
architect to do ? 

In the present case the defendants pleaded 
that they acted under the pn iy’ Ged an Act 
of Parliament ; but it was admitted 
did not indicate the exact site they 
poe did Sire seam fe it on as they 
actually did. The jury and t 
was a nuisance to each of the plaintiffs per se. 
They also found that it was a nuisance to each 
of them by reason o ents § 
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armed the Asylums Board with an option so to LEONARDO DA VINCI AND more this need than the happiness expressed 

perform their duty as to create or not to create MICHELANGELO by in a letter to Tichesten del 

a nuisance respecting the rights of others. ~ Piombo, in which he describes an evening spent 

this principle were once ad it would In his careful study of the life and works of | in the jovial company of his friend Cuio, who, 

difficult to see where the line could be drawn.” gelo, Sig. Boito* presente us with two with others of his companions, had obliged the 

In fact, the judge ques o sites ecune en to the | lengthy spelen + 9 “The Mind of the painter to sap with them. Michelangelo, in 
see ; 


dictum which we have letter, glows with the joy which this 
A Meats gushes fe him, as he felt 


in telling his friend the praises 
} ved on that occasion; an action, for 
Michelangelo, usually but little prone to moments 
of ns full of delicate courtesy. 
letter to Sebastian del Piombo recalls to 
Mitolanesia one of Vasari’s anecdotes of 
who, having heard that Sebastian 
was [painting at San Pietro, in Montario, a 
subject in which a monk was represented, 
remarked that this would spoil all; and, 







































il 


litigation as to what is or is not a nuisance. i when asked to explain his reason, stated that 
The truth is, that the question raised is only | ing to the Marchesa di Pescara, — the as the monks had ruined the world, which is so 
one of those constantly recurring difficulties| minded Vittoria Colonna of Sebastian del | vast, it would be but little wonder that one, 
spoil a chapel so small; and 


should 
anecdote suggests to Sig. Boito Grimm's 


growth of Sanitary arrangements | for the elegant translation of which we must 
which, one or two centuries ego, were un-|thank Miss Fanny Bunnett in her “ Life of | ingenious argument to prove Michelangelo a 
dreamed of, are now becoming ive. | Michelangelo” fro of Grimm. Latheran, all which and sundry others, our 


author, quoting, concludes: — Michelangelo 
his art, which occupied each moment of 
time, and while, for obvious reasons, he 
observed certain Catholic forms, it is impossible 
to say that he was neither Lutheran nor anti- 
Latheran, nor even perfect Romanist. He was, 


1 


River pollution, sewage disposal, 
tion, are all parts of the same 
situation and arrangement of 
might venture on a forecast as 
tinued increase in the size of our great ci 
sooner or later, render imperative, it 


il 
Fae 
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angelo, very truly observes Sig. Boito, is con- 
this. On the most available where suffi- ind. above all, a sublime artist. Michelangelo, in 
cient area can be obtained at uate price,— | composition of the Sistine C the sum, notwithstanding the excesses of his style, 
is confined to the Biblical tree of know 


was essentially of a practical disposition. Cer- 
tainly, when he poetised,—an art then much in 
vogue,—abstract ideas were absolutely neces- 
sary; and since he had learnt at second-hand 
(at Florence with the De Medici) in his youthful 
years some little smattering of Platonic philo- 
sopby, not a few ideas were drawn from this 
truth to tell, neither the wsthetics 
the wsthetics of Savonarola, for 

he works, are worth much. 
is a ray of divine splendour which 
to the contemplation of first 
hich it is derived, and of which 
measure the recollection,—that 
that the beautiful is the good, 
the good is the true, with other algebraic 
deductions from these definitions, Michelangelo 
but little troubled himself; nor would their dis- 
cussion, indeed, have helped him to create such 
conceptions as the noble figures of the “ Cap- 
tives,’ one of the greatest treasures of the 
Louvre, nor to compose that miracle of art, the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 


as, for example, in the wide sand 
Woking,—a large hospital estate 
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fined to a commodious and properly arranged 
receiving-house, articulated with our railway 
system, from which an ambulance train should 
daily run to the hospital establishment. There 
might be some inconvenience attending 
carriage of patients, but this would be reduced 


i 
a 
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angelo Sig. Boito’s analysis of the struggles of 
the great artist’s mind, as shown in his various 
sonnets, the depth of his never-uttered and 
painful affection for Vittoria Colonna, the ex- 
Egmont of te powerflinfuoncos 
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t, of its powerful influence. 
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46 
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be 
doubted. But third-class carriages might be 
attached to the ambulance train at a penny a 
mile fare for a return ticket. And without 
underrating other inconveniences, such as that 
of the more complete localisation of the medical 
staff, the question will, sooner or later, come on, 
whether some such plan does not present the 
minimum of evils. 
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s 
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Battista, how, towards the end of Sep- 
tember, 1529, he withdrew to Venice, whence} Nothing shows more the little desire 
he evidently purposed to visit France. Some | Michelangelo to enter into the meta- 
degree of remorse must have overwhelmed | physics of his art than his reply to Varchi’s 
him, however, since at a later date we find him pamphlet reviving the old disputed question of 
again in Florence, where complete pardon for | the precedence of sculpture or painting. After 
this desertion was accorded him, the Pope ex- | giving all due credit to sculpture, “ the lantern,” 
horting him to alone consult his own safety, and | as he termed it, of the painter, “ you may patch 
to continue his work on the tomb of the Medici. |up a peace between the two,” he concluded, 
i “and leave to others such disputes, for more 
time is spent in them than in doing good work.” 
In this letter the great maestro shows the abso- 
lute necessity for the painter to be a sculptor, 
the sculptor to be a painter. 

And yet in painting he himself met with 
numerous difficulties; he writes to his father, 
during the time that he was at work at the 
Sistine Chapel, not only complaining of his not 
having received a groat from the Pope, but 

his unwillingness to speak to his 
holiness, since the work was not progressing as 
he would have liked. Painting, he urged, was 
not his profession, the difficulty of the work was 
immense; he bewailed bis loss of time, and 
recommended himself to God. 

That this complaint of his small progress 
should be in connexion with the colossal work of 
the Sistine Chapel, completed in such an extra- 


ventured to offer as to the effect that the law 
would give to the complaints of the 
Conservancy Board with regard to the poliation 
of the Thames at Barking and ab Crossness, by 
the works of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The application of legal principle 
cases is identical. The Legislature cannot have 
intended to give powers which shall so be 
carried out as tocause a nuisance. All that the 
Thames Conservancy Board have to do is to 
provea nuisance. That done, another: 

is now afforded as to the relief which 
courts of law will not hesitate to afford. 


if 
4 
i 


ever, at all times just and valuable, and worthy 
their attention, though it is one of the saddest 
features of the great artist’s life that the in- 
gratitude of his parents and relations should 
have caused his sensitive nature great pain. 
Protected by the favour of the Pope, sur- 
rounded by numerous brother artists, Michel- 


. 
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Dundee Waterworks.—At a meeting 
the Royal Scottish Society of Arta held on the 
27th ult., Mr. RB. M. Ferguson, president, in the 
chair, Mr. Alex. Leslie, C.B., read @ paper on 
the Dundee Waterworks. The communication 


any other town in Scotland per head. Up to 
1834 the town was merely supplied by public | attention more than his art. And in speaking short period, will appear to all strange. 
wells and water-carts. then obtained | of his.great work of the tomb of Julius IL, he | This exclamation that painting was not his pro- 


fession broke from him more than once; while 
to the mere study of colour and its processes 
we know he paid but little attention. With 
Buonarotti painting pleased him the more it 
resembled his beloved art of statuary, con- 
founding thas improperly thejentirely separate 
natures and requirements of both ; and it was 
this opinion, which he could happily adapt to 
his ion of the decorations of the Sistine 
, that led him to look upon as effeminate 
the art which formed the glory of Titiun. 

has, indeed, left but few pictures,— 


despairing 
both he oled fon fp Arey soc <r proves | the * Fates” at the Pitti, the “ Holy Family ” 


Faye “A Michalaagalo.” Hoopli, Milano, 157%, at the Uffizi,—stamped with a strangely classic 
Sf i 


that the pipes did not get fair play in the hands 
rather than the religious character, which is 
years since at Burlington House. 
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Virgin, so attributed to Ghirlandaio, but | progress 
ored ted Julias II., “I have told your holiness this art} pa’ 


proved by Morris Moore to be the work of 
Michelangelo. 

To love and understand the use of oil and 
tempera, justly remarks Sig. Boito, referring to 
the difficulties of Buonarotti, the artist’s 
universe must not alone be confined tothe nude. 
The free and joyous nature must be envied, the 
sun, its sparkling and obliterating rays, its noble 
shadows, the verdure of the plains, the grand 
effects of nature. He must live, like Titian, in a 
city, rich in the gorgeous draperies of the East ; 
where the churches sparkle in their low-toned 
gold and choice mosaics ; where, in the sombre 
canals, the furrow of the gondola leaves in its 
wake a track of shining silver; where every 
ceremony groups a thousand colours richer than 
the rarest stones; and where the nude is seen 
and studied, not its muscles and its strength, 
but the rosy tints, the livid greens and blues, 
the delicacy and life which breathe in every 
member; and never to have to repeat, as did 
Michelangelo in his old age, that no loss is 
greater than that of past time. 

Bat the genius of Buonarotti seems little to 
have desired the direct study of nature; as 
little did he wish to represent her, and if a 
motive may be assigned, it was not the incarna- 
tion of a long thought-out ideal, not the service 
of his religion, but the simpler, prouder, more 
selfish aim which art, in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century, seems chiefly to desire to 
carry out,—the revelation of self. 

The action, the seeming restlessness which 
marks so many of his figures, elsewhere writes 
Sig. Boito, is sublime. He seems in it to unfold 
the whole mystery of life, the whole wonder of 
creation. Mankind is so discontented with 
everything, their minds are so full of ambition, 
of envy, curiosity, and passion, that the figures 
of the Sistine Chapel, which, to seat themselves, 
find scarcely the smallest stool, or in the 
Medicean allegory, rest upon some uneasy in- 
clined plane, seem the faithful emblem of human 
existence. These are the true figures of Michel- 
angelo, which a startling fascination 
that makes the marble live again; this is life, 
this is art indeed. And when, with these noble 

ions in the mind, one turns to the simple 
truth of the other Quattrocentists, or the gor- 
geous real truth of the other Cinquecentists, 
their painting seems but cold, but artificial, and 
merely ornamental. 

And then we follow Sig. Boito through various 
other criticisms on the Bacchus and the David ; 
on the great master’s power of sketching, the 
value he placed upon his earliest studies ; his 
care in keeping regular accounts, with various 
other interesting details; among these the 
record of the only precept which Michelangelo 
may be said to have left. ‘“ Draw,’’ he writes 
on a letter which we treasure in our British 
Museum. “Draw, Antonio; draw, Antonio; 
draw and lose no time.” 

As a proof of the just appreciation and value 
Michelangelo placed upon his sketches, we have 
an interesting letter written from Rome ia 1507 
to his father, asking him to gather together all 
his early drawings which might be remaining at 
Florence, and send them to him; but he adds, 
as a mother might speak of a child, take good 
care to so do up the package that it cannot be 
injured by the wet, and see well that in arrang- 
ing it, not even the smallest scrap is injured ; 
and especially recommend it to the carrier, and 
write to me when you send it. 

For his statues he usually contented himself 
with a small wax model, which, as soon as 
commenced, was reproduced in marble. Blaise 
de Vigenere, in his “Images de Philostrates,” 
tells us how he saw Michelangelo then more 
than sixty years of age, and not in very robust 
health, chip boldly off in a quarter of an hour from 
a hard block of marble as much as would have 
taken # good hour for three strong young work- 
men. 

The remarks and researches of Sig. Boito 
concerning Michelangelo's greatest work, the 


Sistine Chapel, are i nteresting, and prove that, | i 


even if = en Vasari and others are in- 
correct, w ceiling, a space of some 
1,700 square métres (or about 2,000 square 
yards) was completed in an incredibly short 
space of time; letters proving that Michel- 
angelo cannot have even thought of the work 
previous to the middle of the year 1508 ; months 
then were spent on the designs for the Apostles, 
in travelling backwards and forwards between 
Rome and Bologna, in sending to Florence for 
workmen to teach him the art of working in 
fresco; indeed, the artist was alarmed at his small 


“ Tloly father,” he once remarked to 


was not mine.” And yet we have perfect 
evidence that the whole work, every figure of 
which shows eel touch = ~ — ey com- 
leted at the inning of the year . 
‘ But Michelangelo, hard at work on his scaffold- 
ing, barely found time enough to snatch a 
mouthful of food. “Do not write to me,” he 
tells his father, “I wort not a moment to 
spare,” though, as an additional h 
industry ar peek that he found time to write 
more than one sonnet to Vittoria Colonna, who 
indeed reproved him for his attentions, occupied 
as he must be with his t work. In another 
sonnet he tells us, half in joke, half seriously, 
of his constrained position when at work, his 
beard in the air, the brash dripping on his face, 
speckling it “like a rich pavement of varied 
marbles.” 

Signor Boito devotes not a few pages to the 
consideration of the sources from which Michel- 
angelo may have drawn his extraordinary con- 
ceptions. Masaccio’s works in the Carmine (where 
we know Torrigiano and young Buonarotti fell 
out so seriously) can have but little inspired the 
future author of the Sistine Chapel and the 
David. Ghiberti, Luca della Robbia, Mino del 
Fiesole, Donatello, and their works are con- 
sidered, but as soon rejected, as direct inspirers 
of Buonarotti. Perhaps Luca Signorelli can 
alone be regarded as Michelan me. Big. 
Boito puts forward as the only 
works can be compared to those of Michelangelo, 


in that only long after his death were the 
Farnese Hercules, the Torso of the Belvedere, 


masters were singular analogies, for the con- 
sideration of which we refer our readers to 
Sig. Boito’s pages, as also for the history of the 
famous “mask,” the young rg, stay under 
the patronage of Lorenzo the ificent, and 
the first works which showed such extraordinary 


whose execution and eventual situation as de- 
cided by the sculptor himself after the question 
had been discussed by a committee composed of 
more than one interesting Florentine name we 
have an admirable account. 

With an artistic and sympathetic analysis of 
the famous cartoon of Pisa, the tomb of 
Julius IL, the Moses, and Michelangelo’s various 
religious subjects, Siz. Boito closes his admir- 
able and interesting account of the life and 
work of Buonarotti, an “ artistic study,” as the 
author not unduly terms his book, which will be 
received with no little pleasure by the refined 
world of art and letters, as a valuable addition 
to our stores of treasured information regarding 
the lives of Leonardo da Vinci and Michel- 


angelo. 








THE EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 
ALBERT HALL. 


Tu addition to the list of winter exhibitions 
by the collection of nearly 1,000 works of art in 
the gallery of the Albert Hall has rather a 


special point which the critic is bound to notice 
and give credit for, is the admirable manner in 
which the pictures have been hung, and which 
evinces a degree of care and study of the art of 


, and 


this, that every picture has on it a ticket 
the subject and the artist's name, 2 





ise, his | i 


artist whose | grou 


Nicoli Pisano; less fortunate than his successor | i 


and the Laocodn discovered, Between the two | Coast, 


power, the Bacchus, the Apollo, the David, of | good 


the council, and deserves the thanks of the 


works of his that we have seen. 
of landscapes of ly realistic and 
forcible style is far from 


and brilliant little view over Dartmoor. ‘this 
last we take to be a recent , it has all that 
brilliant force of sunlight which has marked 
the artist’s later works. with these 


see with pleasure Mr. MacOallum’s interesting 
painting of “ Untrodden Snow Three Miles from 
Charing-cross” (in Holland Park, to wit), which 
may be remembered at a recent 
exhibition ; and a little farther on we come to a 
of still life and flower 
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imagine. Mr. G sends a very 
little picture oan th 

Cloud,” which will repay examination in 
both to its feeling and the careful 
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pa. model 
for his design for the Albert Memorial (repre- 
senting the prince as the Christian knig 
in armour und kneeling), and a finely-modelled 
group entitled “ The Delage,” by Count Gleichen. 








“THE LOGIC OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN.” 


Tuis was the subject of a discourse = 
by Mr. H. Heathcote Statham at the 
Institution, Albemarle-street, on the 
of Friday, the 3let ult. The lecture was 
marily intended as @ popular exposition of the 


following — 
Maxims of Architectural Morality. 
I. Architecture, based on i 
requirements, can only be true and —— 


these. 

Il. The plan of the building is the basis of the 
whole design. A good plan is one in which the 
various departments are arranged and com- 
bined in such a manner as to ensure the greatest 
convenience and the best possible effect. 

III. The exterior grouping and design of a 
building should arise out of and indicate the 
interior plan and arrangement. 

IV. The architectural design — internal 
and external) should arise out of and express 
the scientific construction or the “ statics” of 
the building. 

VY. Ornament mast be so introduced as either 
to emphasise the construction or to be mani- 
festly independent thereof; and must be designed 
with reference to the material in which it is to 
be executed, and the climate under which it is 
to be seen. 

VI. No feature not arising out of the plan or 
ccnstruction can be added to the architectural 


comprehensive phrase, he should call it “the 
art of building with expression.” Ip 
appreciate rightly the limits and capabilities of 
that art, it was necessary to bear in mind that 
it differed from the other arts which appealed 
to the sense of sight in two 
ticulars. In the first place, was an 
art arising out of practical needs and dependent 
upon scientific requirements. 








and shade, and was by ornament 
assisting constructive expression. It was, in 
short, an object conveying the idea of resistance 


} 

vertical weight. The architrave or lintel 
was left quite plain, in accordance with 
Maxim V., for the addition of ornament toa part 
of the building ngs on gene had to carry 
a great weight w give an appearance of 
weakness. The small vertical su »—the 

—between the architrave and the 
were relieved by vertical channels, indi- 
cating the direction of the strain. The spaces 
between these small vertical supports were at 
first left empty, having, it was thought, served 
as windows in the domestic habitations of man 


5 


larger scale. Subsequently, 
with the development of the architecture, these 
spaces were filled with sculptured slabs, 

metopes, having no structural fanc- 


called 
tions to fulfil; being, in fact (according to/ design 





shown by such instances of transitional archi- 
tecture as Kirkstall and Fountains, where 
the large constructional arches of the nave 
arcade were pointed, and the smaller and 


the ribs were really constractional, in the fan- 
vault they had ceased to be so, and were merely 
an expression, analogous to that of the 


comparison of Greek and Gothic ornament, how, 
in a bright climate, such as that of Greece, and 
with a material so fine in texture as that of 
white Pentelic marble, the ornament was natu- 


it did not do soit was asham. He instan 
the Houses of Parliament as a good instance of 
the way in which the plan of a building might 


the plan, was marked by the well-known 
central spire, while the grand entrance was 
dignified by the great Victoria Tower, the other 
extreme end of the building being marked by the 
Clock-tower. Each ae ae —s 
specially designed by Barry for its own di 

tive purpose, but yet some people criticised the 
building adversely becanse the architect did 
not put a Victoria Tower at each end of the 
building. As a practical example of how the 
plan of a building might be completely dis- 
guised by its facade, the lecturer instanced the 
building in which he was—speaking, which, 
towards Albemarle-street, presented the appear- 
ance of a Corinthian temple, with the 
spaces between the intercolamniations filled 
with square windows. Internally, the building 
was divided into a number of small rooms and 
the theatre, to which the exterior had no relation 
whatever. As further illustrations of illogical 
ign Mr. Statham cited St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and the new Blackfriars Bridge. “en res 
was stracturally a Gothic building, althoug 
externally no one would think so, and the 
external walls above the nave aisles were merely 
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apply architectural ornament illogically to such 
structures was to vulgarise them. In conclusion, | ling. 


Mr. Statham said a few words by way of prac- 
tical application of his remarks. He pointed 
out that, within the last fifty or sixty years we 
had taken up and imitated various phases o 
past styles of architecture one after another. 
First came Roman, then Greek; then Gothic in 


all its phases was gone through, a 
curiously enough, with the latest development 
of the style, and working backwards until 


something very like Norman work was reached. 


Now, in the present day, we had arrived at the 


tion, viz., design, with architecture and model- 
ing. We should say that the results were very 
far from satisfactory, as will be seen from the 
report of the examiners, Messrs. J. E. Boehm, 
Wm. Morris, J. J. Stevenson, Poynter, B.A., 


f|}and Bowler. “ But few examples of architec- 


tural design were submitted, and in some of 
these a want of due relation between the ex- 


architecture of that wsthetic sovereign, Queen | diapers 


Anne. A doorway was now made up, perhaps, of 


a couple of imitation Greek columns, carrying an 
architrave, frieze, cornice, and other things which 
had a meaning in their own place, and in stone 


showed little feeling for colour: they were 


either dirty and lifeless when the aim was/ great 


sober colouring, or crude and violent when 
bright tints were used.” In the examination 


construction, and then these were surmounted 
by a pediment, broken in the centre, and the 
recess filled with a Japanese pot. And that was 
called “ Art in the house !”” Thereason why these 

ies were practised was that so few people 
























by the same gentlemen on the third day in design, 
there seems to have been nothing deserviog 


lace, some were “objectionable,” and of the 
took the trouble to think what was the meaning | damasks some were faulty, from the introduc- 
of the architectural forms which were used, and| tion of too florid curves. The most satisfac- 
consequently, they were at the mercy of any/|tory part, indeed, seems to be the paintings 
architect or any other person who wished to|in oil and water-colours, in which the 
start “a new style” and to get it taken up. | competition was a good one, the groups of still 
Architects were not entirely to blame for this:| life showing a remarkable general progress.” 
they must give what there was a demand for. | This isa matter of congratulation, but, on the 
We could hardly hope to have better architec-| other hand, the progress made in this depart- 
ture on a large scale until there was a demand/| ment, and the apparent want of progress in 
for it, and for that reason it was worth while for | others of a more practically usefal kind, rather 
cultured people, who had no connexion with | tend to show that the results of the teaching of 
architecture, to give some thought as to the| art among the industrial classes is not wholly 
meaning of its forms. He was far frow going | satisfactory. Because, undoubtedly, one of the 
the length of saying that people could not be/| chief objects of this education is to increase 
happy or virtuous in houses which were bad|the knowledge of art among the students, so 
specimens of architecture, but it was, at any| that it may have a powerful influence upon 
rate, worth while for them to endeavour to} purely industrial work. So that though we are 
make the surroundings of their lives bear some | glad to find such favourable progress in regard 
reference to actual facts. to oil and water colours, we should have been 

The lecture, which was most attentively} more pleased to find that the principles of art 
listened to, was made additionally interesting | were duly applied to such matters as the 
and clear by a series of sketches which were | plasterers’ work, for example, to which notice 
placed in the hands of every person entering the | has been already called. An artisan may feel 
theatre, and, as a popular exposition of some of | well pleased at being able to put on paper a 
the fundamental principles of architecture, was| good water-colour sketch, but if a design for 
very successful. lace “is spoiled by the use of incongruons 
styles,” for example, the teaching and the 
knowledge of oils or water-colours is, from an 
industrial point of view, pretty nearly wholly 
useless. We observe, for instance, that out of 
the thirteen gold medals awarded, only five 
were for purely industrial designs, namely two 
for lace, one for muslin, one for machine- 








THE ELEMENTARY ART EDUCATION OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 


Ix a recent number of this journal (p. 65, ante) 


praise. Of the combinations in the designs for | i 


we gavean outline of the organisation which exists 
in this country for the education in art of the indus- 
trial classes. The results of that education can 
really be only properly arrived at by a careful 
comparison of the various kinds of industrial 
work throughout England of which the elements 
of art form an essential part. Looking‘around, 
and observing also the very considerable system 
of teaching which has sprung up of recent 
years, we do not observe that knowledge of the 
principles of art practically displayed which 
we should expect from the amount of art- 
education which is spread throughout Great 
Britain. Be that as it may, we have also 
another means of taking note of the result of 
the teaching in question by considering the 
report of the examiners on the national com- 
petition of the works of schools of art in 1877. Of 


the 138,199 drawings sent up from schools of art 


and branches, 790 were referred to the national 


competition, and therefore the chief strong 
points of the scholars should be fairly notice- 


able. 


‘the examination on the first day consisted of 
that in figure-drawing and painting. The com- 
petition here, say the examiners, Messrs. Pickers- 
gill, R.A., Yeames, A.R.A., Leslie, R.A., Poynter, 


R.A., and Bowler, “showed more vitality” than 
in the previous year, and “less purely me- 


chanical labour.” But it would appear that 


drawings from the antique were less good, and 
these, it seems, on account of the difficulties in. 
volved in determining the comparative degrees 
of merit where the conditions are dissimilar, 
were not included in the competition for the 
gold medal, But they should, add the examiners, 
“be encouraged by the masters as affording 
one of the most valuable means of instraction.” 
Bat if they are excluded from the gold medal 
competition, it is not very likely that masters 
will encourage this class of drawings as they 
should do, because, since there exists a system 
of payment by results, those who teach will 
naturally “have an eye” to the most profitable 
subjects. 

Next ‘et us turn tothe second day’s examina. 


far in excess of the income. The free 
room and library, the only one in South 
is open daily from ten a.m. till ten p.m., and on | * 
Sundays from six till ten p.m. 


drawing, and one for designs for knives, whilst 
the remainder were for a group in oils, in water- 
colours, and so forth. In the award of silver 


medals, thirty-seven in number, seventeen were 
for what we have termed industrial art-work. 
Still, what is being done ought to improve the 
character of English workmanship, and raise the 


intellectual standard of the workman, which is 


one of the greatest benefits which it is to 
be hoped may be derived from art-education. 
Moreover, the quantity of artistic literature 
diffused throughout the country in prizes ought 
also to be a potent factor if the teaching in the 
schools is really thoroughly imbibed. Thus, for 
example, 100 copies of Tyrwhitte’s “ Pictorial 
Art” were distributed in prizes, and 82 of 
Flaxman’s “ Anatomy,” and these ought not to 
be seed sown in a wholly barren soil. Still, 
when we consider the general character of 


English industrial art-work at the emo day, |i 


we cannot, taking it as a whole, ly say 
that we see results in it adequate to the money, 
the time, and the labour, which are spent in the 
system of art education which we have been 
noticing. 








South London Working Men's College. 
A lecture on “Healthy Honses” was given 
at the above institution on February 4, by Dr. 
W. H. Corfield, to a very attentive audience. 
The chair was taken by Mr. M. H. Judge, who, 
in thanking the lecturer, alluded to the free 
library and reading-room lately established in 
the rooms of the Working Men’s Co Ken. 
nington-lane, and to the need of f being 
provided for its support. He added that the 
reading-room was supplied with every im 
London newspaper and periodical, and that the 
books of the library were lent for home reading ; 
bat that hitherto the expenditure had been very 


A PRACTICAL ITALIAN WORK ON 
HOUSEHOLD COMFORT. 


i 
: 
: 
= 
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every-day existence. 
Italy, once the land of the highest degree of 
refinement, the instructress of the world in 
uxury, is now so far behind the rest 
of the globe in availing herself of the practical 
results of modern progress, that Signor Cac- 
cianiga’s book will serve as a valuable guide to 
many, who, as he himself says, are not even 
aware of the comfortable, easy habits of the 
rest of mankind. 
The official catalogue of the Exhibition consists 
of eight large octavo volumes; but, on a mach 
Caccianiga’ 


cannot be more clearly stated 
tence which occurs in the Introduction :—‘ To 
render the house more beautiful by every 
possible means, to make it an attractive home, 
is the surest means of reforming our habits, and 

i refining our natures, and of 
making mankind better and more y. With 
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family and to society; to to the pres 
day we must make idealism and 
ideal ” z 


coun and thus incite them to cretinism 

by the wholesome of em cy bree ste dav 
and success of the ri Sue; Gah Ao Toeagl the 
swcay valeahls’ phachatd, lait eelbotioon of of the hillside is 
many valuable precepts, ay quotations after 
which might be made, may are rg page ‘oie aitvied 
“ very “ remarks author, sen. 

Radirycien 2 te sagrnied of pages Acar Lagges agcleng br gully deere odeoned 
England at the present moment, “ ant the soil under the walls of the 
is worth alone what its people are , wthem. The wells and other means 
they are educated and laborious, the vitality of |» water-supply for the inhabitants in the lower 
the nation is ensured. Tt may suc- of the pO on gece we from the 
Sonn bet ckt an gegen asd gettgte For aieretion we have been ” We 
8 Lit Intelligence , details social sanitary 

“i sepelt tha, lapsed, aod Saas a ve fall by Nes ey wage “pe 


prosperity and power.” 
Throughout the work Sig. 
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people. After seven years, itis somewhat 


loses an ‘ee cre 

to England for the important part she has} ¥. , 

taken in the ciyilising crusade Ly & , ieect (otek ch a from pout ~ of the 

age, in which France and Anterica have also : Gibetiin a labs 

taken so large @share- =. Ors the oe emma c ag? “pa 
We an a "et fig. Oabcloalp is about i and ‘ ’ ition” still e J und 

to appear i Caccianiga’s work, condi axiate, 

while an English translation has also. been that the cottages of the poor are in a “ de- 


spicable condition.” Verily, the Sanitary Autho- 
rity in Yeovil must be somnolent, and the sani- 
tary supervision of Chiselborough and other 
analogous villages perfunctory. The “ primrose- 
belted" village will not be disinfected by the 
odour of the wild flowers, no matter how plenti- 
ful they may be, and sanitary teaching and 
sanitary work must be made to accompany 
spiritual instruction; for cleanliness, as the 
proverb says, is next to godliness. 


authorised. Sig. Caccianiga’s book will be of 
service to many as @ technical, literary, 
practical treatise on moral and material life, 
making known all the most important novel. 
ties of industry that serve to increase the 
comfort of domestic life. 


B 








THE SANITARY STATE OF 
CHISELBOROUGH. 


Many of our readers may remember that 
towards the close of the year 1872 we pub- 
lished some articles on “The Houses of the 
Labourers in Somersetshire,” 
villages, we described sights 
nessed in Chinnock, Chiselborough, Montacute, 
and Stoke-sub-Hamdon. We gave views also 
of a few of the cottages in the we visited. 
Our picture of ill-fated did not at 
all please the then und still present rector of 
the place. He sent us a letter, which we pub- 
lished at the time, giving what he called some 
‘‘ modifying facts” which were to be weighed in 
the face of our statements. The rector ad- 
mitted in his letter some of the were 








SHEFFIELD AND ITS SANITARY 
CONDITION. 


As regards its sanitary state, Sheffield, 
which is suffering most acutely from the de- 
ion i also to be in a deplor- 


mmittee with regard to that portion of the 
town known as Nether-Hallam, which reveals a 


ing in one of the most important towns in the 
kingdom. The report states that many of the 
cottages in that district, though only erected a 
few years ago, are now in a state of dilapida- 
tion, and ought to be closed. Many others are 
likewise in a sad sanitary condition, and are 
Medal Oia immediate notice of the new 
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letter, but he took the opportunity of addressing 


content with sending to the Builder a modifying 
to the Times a letter of 
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cistern. that the council has been 
Siikon & Malees Otone of Health for upwards 
of five months. 


SCREENER eo ns 


BUILDING ON RUBBISH-SHOOTS AT 
HACKNEY. 


Tus Poplar Board of Works have just been 
mental in preventing the erection of 
another colony of “jerry ” buildings on rubbish. 
shoots at Hackney. A short time ago the Board 
made a representation to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, calling their attention to an 
attempt to utilise some land in the vicinity of 
Whitepost-lane, Hackney-wick, for building 
ot ara this land having until recently been 
is6d as a rubbish.shoot. At the last meeting 
of the Poplar Board the chairman said it was 
bog Poe Few satisfaction that he informed 
that the representation made by 
them had been effective, and that under the 
| aoa the Buildings Amendment Act of last 
ion the Metropolitan Board had refused 
permission to build on the land. The chairman 
added that he thonght the public were indebted 
to the press for drawing attention tothe matter 
just at the right moment. It was a most im- 
portant thing for public Boards to know that 
the Metropolitan Board is now vested with 
power sufficient to stop the erection of dwellings 
on unsuitable ground. 


















STUDY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Ar the Society of the Fine Arts, Conduit- 
street, on Thureday last, Mr. Cave Thomas took 
as the subject for a discourse “ An Introduction 
to the ly of the Fine Arta,” Mr. Frank Row- 
land in the chair. The successful prosecution 
of the study of the fine arts, the lecturer said, 
depends on certain favourable social and poli- 
tical conditions. That in the great art epochs 
the system of art education and of art encourage- 
ment were always the same, and quite different 
from our own. That art is the index of a 
nation’s culture, the outcome and not the cause 
of civilisation. That every stage in the progress 
of the intellectual development of a nation im. 
presses its characteristics upon the art of the 
period. That the finest, the highest, kind of art 
is the flower of the highest intellectual culture, 
and therefore only found at the culmination of a 
civilisation. He then went on to show that the 
motive of “ Great Creating Nature,” in all her 
works, is that of adaptation to purpose, and that 
the artist, as the imitator of nature, as creative 
in a lower sphere, is most successful when 
actuated by the same motive. That the fine 
arts are adaptations to the senses and intellect 
of man. He also pointed out the fallacy of the 
notion that any production of nature must neces- 
sarily be beautiful though perfectly adapted to 
its purpose; that its being beautiful depended 
upon whether it was also in conformity with 
man’s sensuous nature, He then drew attention 
to the fact that the whole tendency of scientific 
investigation goes to prove that the form of our 
knowledge is quantitative, and capable of being 
mathematically expressed. That the mean is 
the stable pole about which every species of 
phenemenon fluctuates,—is the mathematical 
expression for rectitude in nature, of the good 
in morals, and of the beautiful in nature and in 
art. That if the form of our knowledge be 
quantitative, all our knowledge is fundamentally 
that of proportional relation, and the doctrine 
of adaptation to purpose resolves itself into that 
of adaptation of proportion to purpose. All art 
is intrinsically rtioned adjustment, not only 
in respect to form, but to colour, &., and its 
principles are, therefore, capable of being mathe- 

i formulated. Mr. Thomas seeks to 
establish the principles of the fine arts on a sound 
scientific basis, and has for many years been 


working to this end. 








The Electric Light in a Salt Mine.—The 
practical utility of the electric light for illumi- 
nating salt-mines was tried in Messrs. Verdin & 
Sons’ rock-salt mine at Marston, in Cheshire, on 

he 28rd alt., experiments being conducted by 
Welch & Scott, of Manchester. The 
mine is one of the largest in England ; its capa- 
city is about seven or eight acres, the roof being 
supported by natural pillars of rock-salt. In 
the experiments the electric light was generated 
from 4 Siemens machine, the motive power being 
derived from Marshall’s special electric engine. 
The result is stated to have been satisfactory. 
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THE NEW PREFECTURE OF POLICE, PARIS.——Ground Plan. 





THE NEW PREFECTURE OF POLICE, 
PARIS. 


Tuoves M. Jules Simon once wrote that 
“the only stroke of the pickaxe he could for- 
give was that which struck down the Bastille, 
because something else fell with it,” yet we are 
glad to find that he extended his pardon to the 
act of demoishing the old Prefecture, describing 
it as “filthy and loathsome”; which, as M. 
Juies Claretie observed, “ greatly annoyed the 
rats, who regretted the residence of their 
ancestors, and complained bitterly of the con- 
duct of M. Le Préfet de la Seine.” The improve- 
ments carried out on the “Island of the City” 
necessitated the demolition of a part of the 
dismal Place Dauphine, and the ridiculons 
colamn to the memory of General Desaix. In 
this work, however, the Commune took part, 
bat from different motives than those which 
actuated the Municipal Council; and here 
we are reminded of what another French 
author wrote (Edmond About), “Dans les 
Ruines.” “Wanton, useless destraction,” he 
writes, “horrifies me, and I feel, if I turn to 
look upon the scene, that my eyes are accom- 
plices to the act; but those who raze to the 
ground a dirty, unwholesome quarter do not 


destroy for the pleasure of destroying, they clear | the 


the space, and better and finer buildings are 
constructed upon it. This creative destruction 
I admire and applaud.” Paris owes to this 
“creative destruction” its finest avenues and 
boulevards, some of its most refreshing “ parce” 
and public gardens, and many of its noblest 
edifices, while the useful has not been lost 
sight of. 


The new Prefecture of Police may be reckoned 
amongst the former, and it certainly ranks with 
the latter. The architect, M. Diet, has had no | 
small difficulties to contend with ; the building was 
originally intended to be on a much larger scale, 
stretching from the Rue d’Harlay to the Boule- 
vard du Palais, but on account of the cost of 
the late war, he had to reduce his plans by 
nearly one-half ; the consequence is that, owing 
to the \large increase of the personnel of the 
Prefecture, some of the business has to be 
transacted at the City barracks, where probably 
at some future date the whole of the service 
will be administered, and the Court of Appeal 
established in the present new building which 
adjoins the Palace of Justice, having its front- 
age on the Quai de l’Horloge. It was com- 
menced under the Empire, and formed part of 
the plans of Baron Haussmann, who entrusted 
its design and construction to M. Diet. Amongst 
other buildings worthy of note by the same 
architect, we may mention the Museum at 
Amiens, the Hospital for Lunatics at Charenton, 
the Veterinary School, Alfort, &c. The new 
Prefecture of Police is a plain but elegant stone 
construction, built at a cost of 220,0001, 

The oblique lines on the left side of the plan 
show the towing-path at the side of an arm of 





Look to the Cornices.—A piece of 
weighing 4 cwt., fell from the cornice of the 
Town Hall, Ipswich, a few days since, striking 
@ man named Davey on 





him instantaneously. 





the frost, it is said. 


THE OXFORD CHANTRY AT LAVENHAM. 
AN ARCH ROLOGICAL PUZZLE. 


Ture are few more little towns 
in England than Lavenham, in Suffolk. Many 
of the houses are excellent examples of domestic 


architecture of the sixteenth ry: There 
is @ capital old cross, and the church 
is one of the finest examples of icular 


Tis abe, Sarat, 
aisles, of six bays; a ; 
chancel, and two large pr Hie a south 
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THE NEW PREFECTURE OF POLICE, PARIS.——M. Drier, Arcairecr. 
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the date ef both these works is unknown ; 
is any reliable information to be obtained con- 
— them. Both of them, but more ially 
t chantry, exhibit most singular 

of design and execution ; it is difficult to say for 
corte whet Sey eae eee 


same sen whe wens suigngid agen Maney Vik 
chapel. We are the led to supposition 


period; then, again, the and mullions 
are all twisted, and, Fear ape oll regular 
carvilinear or rectangular openings, the 

is formed by interpenetrating 
which break off and end in foliage a little 
beyond the point of interpenetration. Shields 
Sa into the tracery; oy are 
u n figures, spiritedly exe- 
anak and i ot the sheusateelalion 


the upper canopies. 

supposed that this is at all like fan 
tracery, as 
semici 


transverse bars of the tracery, instead 
heing level, rise very much towards the centre; 
in fact, the whole forms a kind of constructive 
perspective. This has been so skilfully done that 
it is difficult to understand it from a drawing. 
The reason of this treatment is obvious. Had 
this fan-tracery been set out inthe ordinary way, 
the excessive projection of the wou 


E 
me: 
Eg 

5 


Remains of 
hollows of the cornices, but 
found out, it seems only to have been used 
sparingly, and not to have been carried over the 
whole body of the work, or even over the 
panels. This again, is a very un-English treat- 
ment. In fact, the whole is an archzo- 


panels has been taken away, and mach of that 
which is left is loose, so that it might easily be 
removed by those mischievous persons who are 
in the habit of collecting sowvenirs of their 
perdi ey mpi ben ore, These loose frag- 
ments should be iately made secure with 
wooden pegs, or even with glue. 
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of the building, and the kitchen ranges, hot- 
plates, gas-stoves, and steam-boilers, though not 
large area, are well placed for 

and tate economy and regu- 
larity of service. There are two sets of double. 

acting lifte from the kitchen, having deliveries 

at the luncheon-bars, the banqueting-hall, and 

the a a serves the 
purpose warming ventilatin 

the The King’s Head Tavern, at 

the corner of Mark-lane and Fencharch-street, 
a ps yr cgi to be an example of th 

ich London's 

refreshment. It 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association on the Siet ult, Mr. H. L. 2 
president, in the chair, 
Mr. F. J. Francis, F.R.1.B.A., read a paper on 
Restaurants.” 


: 
? 
: 


The old building, altered and cut about, with its 
the ground-floor, and its 

irregular-shaped rooms and low-pitched ceilings, 
was not capable of being satisfactorily con- 
us modern restaurant, and 

Messrs Francis were therefore commissioned to 
take down and rebuild the premises. 

It was considered desirable to have a double 
basement, as the locality is in the centre of the 
. | wine trade, and the lower story was carried to 
a depth of 20 ft. below the street-level. The 
vaults were erected at the outset of the work 
abutment for keeping up the 
fireproof flooring, on Fox & 
» was adopted, both for the 
pper basement. The lower 
asphalted, and the asphalte 
vertically on the walls, to prevent 
p to the cellars. The principal 
in Fencharch-street, and leads at 
lobby, from which, on the right, 
immediate access is obtained to the luncheon 
buffet, 60 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. The mural 
i this room shows what 
may be effected by the use of art tile-painting for 


in which this kind of tilework has been so 
See eer ot oe fae Somes the 
this notice. The whole of the tile- 
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staircase, the first-floor vestibule, the Queen’s 
ini and the ing-room, have been 
executed by Mr. Alexander Gibbs, of Blooms- 
and possess considerable artistic 

merit; and although the original cost is con- 
ing of so enduring a material 
cleaned, it may be safely com- 
mended to notice and adoption. In the arched 
recesses in the luncheon buffet, the art - tile 
paintings illustrate the plays of Shakspeare. 

made on the northern side by the acquisition of | The counter-front, the panelled ceiling, and the 
iti gas lanterns and pendants,—the latter by 
Messrs. Verity, of King-street, Covent-garden,— 
are all with special reference to the 
architecture of the building. Underneath the 
luncheon buffet, and approached from a stair- 
case of good proportions, is the chop and grill 
room, 62 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, thoroughly 
<auiatel bg aintons oh each end, and also by 
a ventilatiog cornice all round the room, com- 
municating with a large vertical zinc tube 
running to the top of the building, connected 
with the fiue of the grill, and ventilating tie 
room. A Sicilian marble staircase, 6 ft. wide, 
leads to the Queen’s dining-room, which is on 
the first floor, and is 60 ft. long by 30 fi. wide, 
without any internal piers or columns. The 
ceiling of this apartment is composed of a series 


p pe gg panels, with foliated enrichments, 
English history, either connected with Crosby the walls exhibit a series of illustrations, in 
House, or contemporaneous therewith. Thej art tiles, of Tennyson's works. The gas chande- 
ceilings are panelled with Tudor enrichments, | liers were supplied by Messrs. Verity, of Covent- 
the whole overlaid with chromatic decora- | garden, and the chimney-pieces by Mr. Anstey, 
i of Alpha-road. A spacious serving-room is 
situated on this floor, in close contiguity with 
the dining-room, and communicating by lifts 
with the kitchens at the top of the building. 
On the second floor, the smoking-room, 35 ft. by 
31 ft., occu the most important position. 
is cari > sale two floors, and is provided with 
i a gallery all round. It is lighted by two rows of 
longitudinal ribs and rich traceried insertions. windows on the north and east sides, and aleo by 
The Mediswval smoking-room consists of a large|a large central skylight, starting with a cove, 
i and provided with vertical and sloping lights, 
lighted with deeply-| with a sun-burner in the centre. The walls are 
ciel decorated with painted tiles, the spaces under 
and between the windows consisting 
room by | of a series illustrating the Seven Ages of Man. 
providing fresh-air inlets behind the skirting, The wall spaces on the ga:lery level are decorated 
separate fines in the chimney-breasts, andj with tile NS eran 


: 
i 


middle of the fifteenth century by John Crosby, 
an eminent citizen, Mr. Francis said that the 
works tothe original structure were carried out 
in 1868, and in 1873, upon an additional space 
of ground acquired, new buildings, in accord- 
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5 is another -room, $1 ft. by 26 ft. It is 
the ceiling for carrying off the foul air. This | is poh sm 
The kitchen | panelled, 


room, as the walls are 
above the pitch-pine dado, with 
Ttalian marbles. Above the marble 
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after ally latte atau: ®@ pound each 
per annum,—monstrous, ; but they 
not seem to see it at all in that light. — 


7 


scarcely could trust my eyes. We talk of ‘ 
ing over our wheats’; I did not 
because I conld not,—at least, that was 
impression on Se coe ee 
even-serried floor Sew: well- ears top- 
ping the firm, nod stems, like a veteran 
regiment in ‘close order,’—closer could hardly 
be. anes a one fest 
mine) that crops as —at rate, on 
a wider scale of goodness and qoality, but that 
was one of the really good farms 
the reputation-maker’s. The rest, in racing 
poeases were ‘ nowhere.’ promotes how 
ly money is scraped together in farming, 
I have often thought with what cheerful 
the rents are usually paid. But the 
labourers, with a bit of land, have in my 
ence been paid, sometimes under very 
trial, with a touching sense of ho that has 
often recalled to me old Wordsworth, 


‘ I’ve heard of hearts unkind,—kind deeds 
With coldness ing,— 


It is with some diffidence I ask you to print 
this long letter, but the subject is of such 
supreme importance that I am desirons of con- 
vincing such persons as “ P. J.,” whose “non 
possumus” I am confronted with so frequently. 
As to the remedy for these evils, I may say that 
it will not be of the si nature suggested. 
Farms given up by one cannot be laid 
hold of and dealt with without a 
change in the conditions of the holding. We 
must get rid of the “dead hand,” and the 
‘unborn hand,” before we can do much towards 
emancipation of the land, which is a question for 
our coming statesmen. E. Grimes. 

Since writing the aboye, I have read your 
powerful article on this subject in the last 
number of the Builder, for which I beg leave 
to thank you. 








AN APPEAL TO EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYED. 

How long is this fratricidal contention be- 
tween the employers and the employed, these 
two important of the realm, to continue ? 
Wisdom cries aloud, “For heaven’s sake, be 


is it right or just 
counties ratte a mate pe age si * 
mercial enterprises. You no secre 
your inventions, nor did you hesitate to mann- 
facture and to sell your steam hands to the 
nations. How, then, can you be astonished that 
the work of your own hands should be turned 
against you to break down commercial 
monopoly,—that other nations should compete 
with you in the marts of the world? America, 
France, Ge’ , Holland, and Belgium, are 
now extensive and still increasing factories. Bear 
this fact, this changed state co stead- 
lastly in mind, and also the inevitable conse- 
quence,—vyiz., the alteration which must take 
place in the amount of goods manufactured 
this country, — must inevitably and 


gradually contract. Neither mast it be forgotten 
that, whilst Fay ndustries are contract- 


ing, 
the 


the population : are 
momentous ee eee to be 








again,| some general observations on the school of 


in ji its byways of moral 


i 


rom these is the only alternative. 

Yes! there may still be found some additional 
means which may aid us in staving off the evil 
day. Enterprise may push our commerce into 
yet unworked regions, but this can only be in 
respect to some of the les, and in 


wake. But this forcing of our manufactures 
upon other peoples can be justified 
otherwise than on the score of self-preservation. 
For it is a question which has yet to be con- 
sidered whether the substitution of mechanical 
for human labour is a benefit to the world at 
large. It is undoubtedly to us as a nation, and 
in a purely selfigh point of view; but that is 
insufficient .to justify it, for it must deprive 
hands somewhere or other in other parts of the 

lobe of industries. No! depend upon it, 


able to its 

xgee A thro it, by timely taking in sail. 
mployers employed must make mutual 

concessions, and the State must consider some 


organised system of emigration for transferring 
the surplus population to the colonies. 

The only possible means, be it remembered, 
for holding the markets of the world is to 
manufacture the cheapest and best, and em- 
ployers and employed must unite in friendly 
council to effect this ig pereeeee foe 

eR. 








“ART FOR ART.” 


Mr. T. H. Hatt Carne lectured at the Free 
Library, Liverpool, on Tuesday, January 28th, 
on “The Poetry of Pre-Raffaellitism,—Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti.” Mr. Councillor P. H. Rath. 
bone occupied the chair, and there was a 
crowded and appreciative audience. After 


Rossetti’s genius, Mr. Caine concluded with the 
following on art and morality :— 


part or lot with those false artists, or no-artiste, 
who assert, without fear or shame, that the 
manner of doing a thing should be abrogated or 
superseded by the moral purpose of its being done. 
Through and in his poetry, as in his painting, 
we may see that to him, as an artist, the first 
thing is to do his work supremely well for ite 
own sake, while the accident is the ethical result 
which eater b eee makes no neg ee 
compromise wit. nd gruem pees doing 
hgh rly would’ bo wilfully 
lesson or message it ‘or us 
to miss of pleasure while we vainly strove for 
profit. He is too true an artist to follow art 
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Bat the manner of doing a thing can never be 
more than @ part of the work done, and art has 
never been followed for its own sake without in- 
meanings, purposes, and results. 
the Mediwval ages for evidence 
martiage of manner and mean- 
specially, if you will, at the age of 
The artist has never at any 
moral nature from his artistic 
cannot. The ethical significance 
been always the accident of his work, 
been always the essence of his nature ; 
artista who, to-day, claim the supreme 
for the manner of their work are struggling 
either to cheapen the gifts they have nct got in 
abundance, or, more probably, to conceal the 
quality of the meaning in their work, of which 
they have no moral canse to be proud. 

You may know a tree by its fruite, but the 
fruits are not the essence of the tree, and even 
as an artist’s moral instincts are so will his art 
be. His art cannot escape the colouring it gets 
from the human side of his nature, because it is 
in the essence of art that it appeals to itd own 
highest faculties largely through the channel of 
moral instincts:—that music is exquisite and 
colour splendid, first because both have spiritual 
significance, and next because they respond to 
sensuous i Bat it is one thing to pursue 
art (for its own sake) with an over-raling moral 

gravitates towards conduct, and 

quite another thing deliberately to absorb art in 
moral purposes. Cowper and Klopstock furnish 
well-worn,examples of the of unlovely 
morality upon the truth and beauty of art; and 
Allen Poe and Chas. Beandelain of the 
violent abrogatien of puritanism in the pursuit 
of manner. But the poetry of Rossetti shows 
how possible it is, without making conscious 
compromise with the puritan principle of doing 
good, to be unconsciously making for moral ends. 
This is because the basis of the poet’s nature is 
a Hebraic craving for the correct, and as the 
tree is so have the fruits been. There is a 
passive puritanism in “ Jenny” which lives and 
works together with the artist’s purely artistic 
passion for doing his work supremely well. 
Every thought in “ Dante at Verona” and “ The 
Last Confession” is mixed with and coloured by 
@ personal moral instinct that is safe and right. 
And now, looking at the relation of art and 
morality as seen in the light of Rossetti’s 
poetry, there will be no need for “the poor fine 
arts to take themselves away” from before the 
face of ive puritanism if artists will look 
closely to it that the personal nature which, 
without purpose of their own, permeates their 
work is such as will bear fruits of good mean- 
ing. ‘After that, art for art by all means, both 


other grounds as well as good on her own. 

We cannot easily bring ourselves to believe 
that either moral or artistic self-consciousness 
can inspire trae art-work, or even so much as 
nestle at the root of it. We know that men 
have eo wrought great work for the 
pfaise of achievement, and for the expression 
of religious feeling ; but we cling to the belief 
that the noblest and best has been done when 
the artist has forgotten his purpose and yielded 
himself up with abandon to his mood. The 
sonnets of i’s “ House of Life,” seem to 
our enchanted sense to have grown up out of 
sheer joy of their own loveliness. Nevertheless, 
all art is essentially self-conscious, and between 
two such ite aims and forces as operate iu 
the art of | per and in the art of Rossetti, we 
see only certain differences of kind and measure 
of self-consciousness. The inspiration is dead 
when the picture is painted and the poem 
Street sesschtectehig t to pro- 

the inspiration, or reproduce it by memory. 

The “mute inglorious Milton” and the Milton 

of imperishable speech differ only in this: to 
angels, 
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whose visitations both 
enjoy, comes like soft music heard in sleep, and 
doe san capuiee Soesctied 
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induced it, like Rossetti’s “ Portrait,” to the lady 


it represented,— 
“ Less than her shadow on the grass, 
@r than her image in the stream.” 

In moving the usual vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, Mr. P. H. Rathbone, from the cbair, 
said the audience ought not to be led astray by 
the enthusiasm they had seen, but should be 
put on their guard as to the true nature of the 
work of Rossetti. This remark occasioned the 


when Mr. Rathbone proceeded to say that 
Rossetti was the greatest painter and poet of 
animal life, and that neither his paintings nor 
his poems gave evidence of acquaintance with 
anything but the purely fleshly side of human 
life, the consternation felt both by audience and 
lecturer was very marked. The poet had 
learned woman’s heart, as Mr. Caine observed, 
but everywhere in those sonnets which they had 
heard so much extolled was to be seen the 
sensual side of Rossetti’s nature. Rossetti 
painted women without soul, and depicted the 
love of man for women, not man for man. 
These opinions, so much out of harmony with 
the lecture, created the liveliest interest, and 
when Mr. Caine rose to reply to the vote of 
thanks, book in hand, the audience manifested 
their enjoyment of the inevitable encounter. 
He, with much warmth, retorted upon Mr. 
Rathbone that Dante Rossetti had never painted 
a “ Laus Veneris”; said his passion for woman 
was not of the natare of Swinburne’s, but a 
Keatsean crystallised passion; and read the 
sonnet, “‘ On the Refusal of aid between Nations,” 
to refute Mr. Rathbone’s charge that Rossetti 
cared nothing for anybody but his egotistical 
self. The warmth of the reply appeared to be 
relished by the audience, who were clearly un- 
accustomed to such & collision between chair. 
man and lecturer, and the cheers and counter- 
cheers which followed the points of each speaker 
showed how eagerly they were taking sides. 
It is not often that a purely educational plat- 
form is treated to incidents like these, and, 
perhaps, all things considered, it will be well 
for all parties concerned if in fature a recurrence 
of such a clashing of opinion is avoided. 








THE TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM. 

Six,—As Mr. Fergusson thinks it becoming 
to apply such terms as “absurd,” “ manifestly 
absurd,” “unfair,” and “misleading” to the 
arguments of an officer who has always treated 
him with the respect due to his position, allow 
one word from a surveyor who has given much 
study to the question of the site of the Temple. 

Twelve years ago I had no further acquaint- 
ance with the topography of Jerusalem than 
such as might be gathered from your own 
columns; as, for example, from the Builder of 
December 7, 1867, in the article on “ The Ninth 
Crusade.” I knew that the question was rather 
angrily debated, but I had no view of my own, 
except that it must certainly be determinable 
by patient research. 

Since that time I have read and studied all 
that 1 could lay hands on on the subject, in- 
cluding, of course, the great survey of the 
Temple area, and the rock levels of the whole 
city of Jerusalem, which it is evident to a sur- 
veyor must form the basis of any sound inquiry. 

What seemed to me to be conclusive as to the 
site of Solomon’s temple was the exact accord 
of the three ancient authorities, the Bible, 
the Talmud, and the works of Josephus, 
in the statement that the Temple was on the 
crest of a hill. Unless these authorities are 
thrown altogether overboard, these statements 
control the whole question, and any other argu- 
ments must be subordinated to this condition. 

Josephus says (Bell. v. v. 1),—To dé iepdy 
Wpvro piv, Horep igny, iwi dégov eapreps, and 
adds that “at first rd aywrarw xQadapdy was 
hardly sufficient for the temple and the altar, 
for all around was precipitous and declining.” 
In the course of time, he goes on to say, the 
hill was raised around the holy house, and sur- 
rounded byawall. Nothing can be more definite 
than this statement made by a priest, to whom 
the whole area of the temple and its courts was 
familiar, and who was the historian of the spot. 
He also says that the peribolus, or outer wall, 
rose from the deepest parts of the gdapart to 
300 cubits, or even more, and that it contained 
stones re cubits. These remarks are quite 
intelligible as applying to the prodigious ht 
of the south-east corner of the oe 
rising from the Kedron Ravine, on the lower 
courses of which the old Phoenician letters occur. 


The treatise Parah of the Talmud, iii. 6, 
describes the bridge which was erected, pier 
over arch, and arch over pier, from the mountain 
of the Temple to the Mount of Olives, on the 
occasion of the Sacrifice of the Red Heifer. 
The tract Middoth, lI. 4, says that the eastern 
walls of the Temple were low, in order that the 
priest who performed this sacrifice, standing 
ANVNN Wi WIS, on the summit of the Mount 





































and look in through the 
while he sprinkled the blood. According to the 
Survey, the summit of the Mount of Olives is 
exactly opposite to the Sakhrah rock, on 
summit of the Temple Hill, so that a line 
vision runs directly through the gates into the 
Holy House, if there situated. If the Temple 
had been on the south-west slope of ‘he hill no 
such arrangement would have been possible. 

8. The book of Genesis, xxii. 4, says that 
Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw the place 
where he was to build an altar “afar off.” 


pd Opn AK = Now, although it is as yet 
undecided whether the spot indicated in the 
book of Genesis was on this Temple mountain, | proposed 
or, as contended by the Samaritans, on Mount 
Gerizim, it is certain that the Jews could not 
have applied the expression to the soath-western 
slope of the hill, or to any spot but its summit, 
in accordance with the two former determina- 
tions. 

It seems to me, as a practical surveyor, that 
these three authorities are so conclusive as to 
the localisation of the site of the Temple and 
altar of Solomon on the natural rock summit of 
the hill opposite the Mount of Olives, that there 
is no room for discussing any theory that should 
place it on the soutn-west slope, without 
despising the only ancient authorities on the 
subject. 
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A Civit ExGinxkeR ACCUSTOMED TO 
TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY. 











ST. ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Evans's letter with 
much interest. He has the advantage of many 
among us in knowing more than we do of the 
documentary evidence as to the works carried 
on at St. Alban’s in the fourteenth century. If 
his theory were correct, that the existing roof 
of the nave dates from the middle of the four- 
teenth century, many small difficulties would no | ® 
doubt be explained in the easiest and simplest 
way possible; and [I am inclined to hope that 
the much later date which I gave it may, on/| 
farther examination, be found to be incorrect. 
But until I can make such further examination, 
both of the nave aad of the other roofs referred 
to by Mr. Evans, I am bound to say that I find 
it difficult to accept his solution. 

Now that the proposed new roof has been 
conclusively shown to be entirely a new inven- 
tion, and in no sense a restoration of anything 
that ever before existed, with parapets, at St. 
Alban’s, the only defence of the course which is 
to be taken, which still remains unassailed, is 
the statement that it was what Sir Gilbert 
Scott had himself intended todo. Nobody has 
yet given us the authority for this statement. 
Mr. J. O. Scott told the Conservation Committee 
of the Institute of Architects that, curiously 
enough, his father had never mentioned the 
subject to him, and he could, therefore, only 
conjecture what he might have done. It so 
happens that, in looking over some old letters 
the other day, I came on one of Sir Gilbert's, 
dated October 24, 1867, which answers with 
singular exactness for the course which he 
would have advised. He was writing to me 





about some works which had been executed in a An Oxp Faienp 
Scotch cathedral to which he had been con- ee erteeneneteeeneetll 

sulting architect, and these are his words :—“ | 

found that ——— had reported that the old The Royal Institution.— At the last genera! 
roof must be taken off, and I at once expressed | monthly on the 3rd inst., Mr. Warren 
my consternation at such an idea, and took it for | de la Rue, F.R.S., was elected sec of the 
granted that he would follow my advice ; iastead al and Mr. William ) 
of which he got sanction for carrying out his| Pres. B.8., was elected manager. The Royal 
own views, set to work, and before I heard more tion must feel proud. 

he had it nearly all off. I then, finding that he : 

might quite well have saved it, withdrew in|  * In justice to the Royal Institute of Architects it should 
disgust. It was a roof of Scotch fir of the same | be Tepested that the council passed, sone, time, ef St 
age with the , and made expressly for its | dral roof, which was aeteed ta the Sines and in our own 
support.” He concluded his letter, columns, The wording of it was :— 

that I was on the point of going into “That the council of the | Institute of Britis) 
with these words,—“ I wish you would do any- act he fontaine 7 ayer ep 
thing you can to call attention to anything which | ing the osk roof now e over of Bt. : 


is being done wrong.” 
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It would be difficult to find any words more 
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seven after death. With regard to scul 
ture, i oa a 








ANCIENT ART AND THE ANCIENT 












= had been fourteen after prod 
SOCIETY BRS. ears uc 
GEOMETRY. i Tue first meeting of this society tien nit Seunbaem yosue after tf the ecalgeer we 
Wr are informed that the paper on “The con- | for the present was held on the 8rd inst. | then alive. By the present law, if an artist sold 
nexion between Ancient Art and the Ancient|The President, Mr. R. P. Spice, pre- | a picture without having the copyright reserved 
illustrated the Works of the Sea ot one Sea mener Be the past | to him, he lost possession of it, while the right 
of Pericles,” to be by Mr. Pennethorne | year, viz.:—To Mr. 8. Copland, for his | did not vest in the purchaser unless there was a 
(elder brother of the late Sir James Pennethorne, on “ Modern Roadway Construction,” and | written agreement to that effect. The copy- 
and the author of ® recent work on Mr. George G. André, for his on the|right became the property of anybody who 
the “ Geo and of Ancient “ Application of Electricity to the of | wished to make use of the idea which ought to 
Blasting ” The then belong to the artist. If a painting or art-work 

was 


to the commission, and ceased to be the pro- 
a There was no doubt that 
was needed on that point. 
Such an anomaly had never before existed in 
he ht he expressed the 


feeling of the meeting in saying that artists 


to legislate on the subject. 

Mr. Field having recounted the history of 
artistic copyright legislation from Hogarth’s 
time to the present day, and remarked that 
painters only asked that they should not be 
placed in a worse position than a mechanic with 


b 
original drawings made for the lecture 
by Mr. John Robinson. sketches made 


Mr. Pennethorne many years in 
in Greece will also be exhibited. Te magee 


** That, while welcoming the report of the Royal Com 


spectator same relation of the 
to each other as that in which they i a box of chemicals, 
originally designed. Mr. Pennethorne has also | political economy. . Spi Mr. Richmond moved :— 


of the horizontal Hines in the. Gresk Temples, 


mission as exposing the grave defects of the existing law of 
together with the geometrical methods of| made in which, he artistic and recognising the value of many of its 
designing the Greek mouldings and ornaments. | marked. He described the various systems | {ror ic Gelae teabcnpiishenn: tee telpesate fe 
It seems to us that the reading of this > } blic cow be as adequately secured by means less in- 
bene ro place on Monday next, 10th of Furious to the interests of art.” 
ebruary, is most opportune,—more 1 Mr. Albert Moore seconded the proposition 
because in Losuour’ book just peblished & and it was carried unanimously. 


Mr. A. D. Fripp, seconded by Mr. Keeley 
Halsewell, moved a resolution to the effect that, 
in the case of portraits and replicas, the 

reproduction should remain with the 
unless he specifically parted with it. 

. A. Lucas, seconded by Mr. Sadler, moved 

ment in favour of the recommendation 

Com i 

amendment was lost; the original reso- 

was then carried all but unanimously. 

Herkomer proposed the third resolution : 


known to exist in the steps and cornices of the | Market, 
Parthenon are due to the effect of ment. 

Sach S = = from tow 
tute rance, a man who, perhaps, 
among the many phd ane French tects 
has been longest before the public, cannot be 
allowed to remain unanswered. 
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candles, and attendance for the six lamps used, 
the cost was 401. 9s.4d. The cost of gas at 
Westgate prices (6s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet) to 

ce the same amount of illumination would 
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BRIDGE. “That while admitting the value of registration as 
FRCRCEES SEW Saree. are susceptible of exact and perfect mechanical 
Tue impending opening to the public, free, of netnaion, weanes movertclens of nen that is would 


; 


in works of imaginative art, of which the value 
y depends upon the handiwork of the artist himself in the 

expression or embodiment of such design, and which are, 
» of precise verification by means of 


i 


Mr. John Leighton seconded the resolution, 

















seeking the co-o of the Battersea vestry./ be no doubt but that, for special purposes,| which was carried, there being only one 
oe ee ee ee urge that, on the| where a high standard of illumination was a | dissentient. winas 
ps? ape ge opened free to the! sine gud non, and where the extra expense it| Messrs. Fripp, Richmond, A. Moore, and 
3 lic, ing the control of the | entailed was of no moment, that light would | Herkomer were nominated as a deputation to 
ria empties oa iow © exghrsot0 babastben find a wide field for its adoption. bring the resolutions of the meeting to the 
under the egy ed expending a large sum of notice of the Government, and the proceedings 
money upon consequence of its present LRM ae ended with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
decayed condition, or of erecting an entirely ART COPYRIGHT. 
new bridge on the site; and it is urged that, in} 4 yweerma of artists and others interested in 
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this subject was held at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
Bond-street, on the lst inst. 

Sir Coutts Lindsay, who occupied the chair, 
said he had called the meeting in consequence 


ILLICIT COMMISSIONS. 


Tur Derby master-painters, fancying them- 
selves aggrieved because the painting of the 




















», Chelsea, and, crossing the river, should | o¢ haying received numerous letters from artists | Free Library and Museum was, on the recom- 
terminate at a point to the eastward of Bat- ~d the propriety of some expression of | mendation of the architect, Mr. Freeman, of 
ee hee tae ae feeling on their part before effect was given to Bolton, given to ® Manchester firm, havo met 

oe High-atrost. — recommendations of the recent Royal Com. | and passed a resolution disapproving of the 

tended that a new bridge erected between these ver a conduct of the Free Library Committee in 
points would be a great public accommodation letting the job go out of the town. But our 
tue present purpose is not so mach to refer to this 
Chelsea, and also to the western parts of Wands- alleged grievance as to call attention to a 
worth and Clapham Junction district, all of statement made by the Derby and Derbyshire 
which neighbourhoods are enormously increasing Gazette of the 24th ult., in which paper, under 
in population. the head of “Local Gossip,” some comments 
were made on the meeting. We extract the 

Engineers’ .—At the recent meet- following passages :— ; 
ing of the Palace School of ‘ “The committee were greatly to blame if 
left themselves in the matter in the hands 


uate that Mr. Freeman has done or would 


with their praise of the students’ work a little 
do i or dishonourable. 
judicial comment upon their spelling. It =e stg Hen oa iiile eniectenas in 


building, and that experience has taught us that 
it is not unprofessional or dishonourable for 
architects to receive a commission upon orders 


rd] 
it 
li 


thus,—“ bh; was & too ; 
phonetic poms Mr, Hayter, however, -“ that come through them for decorating and fur- 
minded the examiners that education in these shin me edifices pope a they at 5 oe ard 
minute details has only recently been expected that Mr. Freeman is above such a practice, 

of engineers. younger days many clever would naturally be predisposed to favour 
eo tredesnion in his own locality, or known to him 


from previous transactions. 
Jadging from the sentence which we have 
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rome italicised the Seite wnat have been singula r 

he taba « litt ience”; and he 

pote FH 2 At length some one was bold semen © Tr: quate of the tint thes 

oug’ what they meant. What was the ber of the Institute of British 
artists had enjoyed copyright during life end | any mem! 
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Architects (a body which is admittedly at the 
head of the architectural profession) who can 
be proved guilty of receiving such illicit com- 
missions is liable to instant expulsion from its 
ranks. This shows that the Institute’s idea of 
“ unprofessional” or “dishonourable” conduct 
does not exactly agree with that of the writer 
in the Derby Gazette. 








THE DWELLING-HOUSE. 


Tue second course of Cantor lectures (Society 
of Arts) will be by Dr. W. H. Corfield, M.A., 
on “ Dwelling-houses: their Sanitary Constrac- 
tion and Arrangements.” It will consist of six 
lectures, to be given on the following dates :— 

Feb. 17.—Situation and Structure of House.— 
Drainage of soil, foundations, walls, roof, rain- 
water pipes, &c. 

Feb. 24—Ventilation, Warming, and Light- 
ing.—Size of rooms, overcrowding, ventilators, 
stoves, lights, &. 

March 3.— Water Supply.—Sources, systems 
of service, cisterns, pipes, filters, £o. 

March 10.—Removal of Refuse Matters.—Dust, 
kitchen refuse, earth closets, &c. Conservancy 
and water.carriage systems compared. 

March 17.—Sewerage.— Main sewers and house 
branches, traps, ventilation, &c. 

March 24.— Water-closets, Sinks, and Baths.— 
Arrangements of pipes, traps, &c. 

The course will be illustrated by specimens 
and models from the Parkes Museum of Hygiene. 











LONDON SHOW ROOMS. 


Messrs. Jonn Hanpman & Co. have recently 
rebuilt their London premises at 13, King 
William-street, Charing-cross, where they have 
been established since 1851. The new show- 
rooms and packing-rooms occupy the whole of 
the lower part of the building. The principal 
room is 24 ft. high, so that it is well adapted 
for the display of large coronz, &c., which can 
be suspended at a good height, and by means of 
@ special arrangement of pipes and connexions 
gas-fittings can be temporarily lighted up for 
inspection when required. The lighting of the 
rooms is by ventilating globe pendants, which 
Messrs. Hardman have specially made for the 
purpose,—some in brass, and others in brass and 
wrought-iron, all the ventilating-pipes being of 
copper, which will become in time of a rich 
brown colour. The products of the burnt gas 
being led away by these pipes, and an equable 
temperature maintained throughout the pre- 
mises by a heating apparatus in the basement, 
any considerable injury to highly-finished metal 
work will be avoided. All small articles are 
shown in wainscot dust-proof cases, some of 
them being iron plated, and connected with 
electric alaruams by Messrs. Comyn, Ching, & Co. 
Stained glass will fill the lantern lights, and 
wall decoration of different types will be 
introduced in panels prepared for the pur- 
pose; showing thus specimens of other 
arts now practised by Messrs. Hardman 
for a good number of years,—glass paint- 
ing, fcr instance, since 1848. All the 
metal fittings have been specially designed. 
The woodwork is all in pitch-pine and wainscot. 
Mr. J. Stannah has fitted up powerful hand- 
lifts, by which large cases can be carried from 
the street to the packing-rooms, and articles for 
exhibition lifted to and from the basement and 
show-rooms. Messrs. Lott & Son, of Fulham- 
road, were the builders, who carried out the 
work under Mesers. J. & 8. Flint Clarkson, 
architects, Great Ormond-street. 








FROST AND WATER PIPES. 


Siz,—Water in freezing expands with enor- 
mous force. If a tap be turned during the 
freezing up & Er of air will result, showing 
that the air in the pipe is becoming compressed. 

What I have found to be a simple remedy is, 
to leave a tap or taps at the lowest point of 
drawing off, dribbling say 120 drops a minute, 
and although the pipes may ultimately freeze 
up they will not burst, as the ice then expands 
along the length of the pipe instead of across it. 

It is best, of course, to empty the pipes, and 
a stop-cock next the cistern on the down pipe, 
or @ service-box in the cistern, with a spindle 
valye, and line and ring into the water-closet 
below it, will keep the cistern full, when the 
taps cap all be turned on and left so daring the 
sight. Care, however, should be taken not t6 
leave the water-closet traps unsealed, TT, G, 


THE BUILDER. 


DRAINAGE PLANS. 


Featherstone (Yorkshire).—On the 29th ult- 
an inguiry was held by Mr. John Thornhill 
Harrison, C.E., with reference to the icati 
of the Featherstone Local Board of Health for 
sanction to borrow 7,0001. for the execution of 


within their district. Considerable opposition 
was raised, but the objections were overruled 
by the inspector, who said be should report 
favourably on the scheme to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The plans were prepared by Mr. 








veyor, acting in conjunction with Messrs. 
Hodson, Price, & Hodson, of Loughborough. 
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LAMPS FOR THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Siz,—An inspection of the electric light on 
the Thames Embankment has suggested the 
following ideas to me, which I should be glad to 
submit to those who are practically interested 
in the subject, and able, if necessary, to test 
them by experiment. 

With opal or ground glass globes of the den- 
sity found to soften the intensity of 
the light, it appears to me that the latter mainly 
radiates, not directly from the electric arc, but 
from the intensely illuminated globe which 
encloses it. Under these circumstances, would 
not the use of much larger globes, by which the 
area of the radiating surface would be increased, 
augment the percentage of light utilised, at the 
same time distributing it in a more soft and 
diffused form? These large globes might also 
be of somewhat less density than those now 
employed, as the rays would not reach them in 
so concentrated a form. W. B, 














GLASS AND IRON. 
Sir,—Will any of your readers inform me 
whether, by contraction or expansion, glass will 
start with two stars in the centre ? 
I have had an extraordinary case occur to me 
in this way. I have inserted a light in a 
verandah; the framework was made of T- 
iron, glazed with 26-oz. ground bent glass. 
About two months after completion one square 
started with a star in the centre. I had it 
taken out, but did not find it bound in the Jeast 
in the frame. That square was replaced with a 
emaller one. 
Since then some nine months have elapsed, 
and now another pane has gone, in a similar 
way, with two stars. As I have always found 
glass, broken by contraction or expansion, to 
start at the side and go right across the pane, 
I appeal to your readers, hoping they will be 
able to give me some of their experience. 
An Inguinine TRADESMAN. 


P.S.—I would add that the size of the panes 
is 58 in. by 22 in. 








ENGLISH AND FOREIGN CARVERS. 


Sin,—In your impression of the 18th ult. 
(page 80) you publish a letter from Mr. Hems 
upon the jabour question, to which I should have 
replied before had I not come to the conclu- 
sion that the letter was scarcely worthy of 
notice. You have, however, published a reply 
(p. 108) from another correspondent, which Eas 
again brought the mutter before my mind. If 
not too late, may I be permitted to say a word 
upon the subject? Mr. Hems seems to lack 


except under pressure of distress, would accept 
country work without the usual Is, per. 

extra and all travelling expenses paid ; pas 
there is no reason why he should, as there are 
& great many additional expenses incurred b 

man being from home; and no pitts Fa 
employer would object to it.; If Mr. Hems has 
paid 1s. 6d. per hour to an incompetent man 





A. W. Cross, Stud. Inst. C.E., the local sur-| 
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THE STATE OF TRADE. 


Sir,—I have been looking into your columns 
each week for some time past, expecting some 
action to be taken or yosed by members of 
the building trades of London, seeing it is a 

uestion of much im 


imported, in some cases so low in price as 
to be nearly equal to what one has to pay a 
joiner here for Jabour. Are we to stand by and 
reich Shave things, WOR See tr, 

part, I not only builders 
in the trade should them- 
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Bristol.—A Vestry meeting of the parish of 
nee the Sealey be Me Philie BMane 
y Mr. ip E. Masey, 

architect, London, for re-building the aot 
(recently destroyed by fire) were approved, and 
it was resolved to apply for a faculty. Mr. 
Masey, in his report accompanying the plans, 
makes the following among other recommenda. 
tions: — “That the nave arcade (which is 
seriously dilapidated) and clearstory be taken 
down and rebuilt, the same windows being used 
again. That the upper stage of the tower bo 
taken down and rebuilt, and as it is contem- 
to have a peal of bells, with the four old 
I should couple other four, to give 
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Allison's, that the blue Welsh sett is very apt 

to wear slippery, so much so that we have 

removed pha a rn ie 3 a Sac 
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belonging to Messrs. Darb freer egress to the sound. As ready access is 
& Co @ material of a ia ky La required to the ringing-loft, the bell-stage, and 
different from the blue Welsh stone. top of tower, it is needed to have a staircase 







The Sewage Question.—The case of Lloyd v. 



























Its colour is grey, and the texture of the ration irate’ before turret, which I purpose adding at the north-west 
material coarse enough to ensure a Senay ju va — teh alt. ; but on corner. This feature will much improve also 
satisfactory foothold, and is of such a nature as not proceeded with, inasmuch as the defendants the appearance of the tower. From the space 
to warrant confidence in its lasting power. had agreed to suspend the draining of , | Recessarily taken up by the organ, an extension 

Your kind insertion of this letter will, while | into the Wye, or in default to pay plaintiff 51. a| f the vestry ia absolutely needed. I purpose 
helping to ventilate the do justice to | day during iontls Gola. extending the wall to have a free area inside of 
those quarries at Pen mawr whic are not A Joint Railway Station.—The Hereford Times 17 ft. by 16. ft., and to construct a heating- 


chamber below. Without this latter, and proper 
apparatus there can be no effectual warming of 
the building. As I hear the west gallery is not 
needed, the best thing I can advise with respect 
to the tower is to open out the archway, and 
to make of thespace a baptistery,—in my opinion, 
@ very advantageous arrangement. On account 
of economy, cleanliness, convenience, and safety 
from fire, as well as for msthetic reasons, 
I recommend that the whole church be paved 
with tiles and seated with chairs. All roofs will, 
of course, be required to be new.” 

Tewkesbury. — At a recent meeting of the 


in blue stone. Tuos. Lonepin, 
Borough Surveyor, Warrington. 


and 


OPEN SOIL.PIPES. 


Si1x,—In the Builder, January 12, 1878, appeared a letter 
from Mr, Norman Shaw, advocating the use of open instead 
of closed eiipines. In repl ing. te, the aerreapendence 
which in your pio g r. Shaw writes,—‘‘ I now 
come » the Toon Oo 
Roger t regret to say I cannot give 
answer ces Pook pepbrtbace —Sortiald Greate cob to <4 
out of fashion now.”’ 


res ty that the three railway companies running 
into Hereford,—the Great Western, the Midland, 
and the London and North-Western,—have come 
to a final agreement for the erection of a joint 
station at Hereford, on the Barton site. The 
cost of the station is estimated at between 
60,0008. and 60,0001. 
















































































CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Ringshall.—Ringshall Church, Suffolk, has 





This have had frost enough to ‘ 
and it would be interesting to know wheteffect it hes ina’ | just been re-opened, after restoration under Tewkesbury abbey Church Restoration Com- 
Pe Mr. Norman Shaw will kindly enlighten " a the direction of Mr. R. M. Phipson, architeot. | mittee, Sir E. mere in the chair, Tuesday, 
the point, * |The church, which is dedicated to St. Catherine, 





Sept. 23rd, was fixed as the date of re-opening 
the abbey, provided it was not found to clash 
with the Hereford or Birmingham Musical 
Festivals. On the recommendation of Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott, it was resolved that the organ 
be permanently erected upon a screen in the 
north transept, and an estimate was agreed to 
be obtained from Mr. Willis. Mr. Scott was 
instructed to prepare plans of the organ-screen 
= bso sy-—elag Vicar read a letter from 

r. Gambier respecting the colouring of 
the bosses in the nave, in which the writer 
suggested that if the committee decided to 
carry out any colouring at all if should be done 
with extreme simplicity. It was resolved that 
the bosses in the nave should have some relief 
by colouring, and that the Vicar be requested 
to ask Mr. Parry to colour the first bay, or first 
and second bays, on the western side of the 
hoarding, in the way suggested in his letter, as 
a specimen of the way in which the whole should 
be done. 

Diocese of Lichfield——The annual meeting 
of the Lichfield Diocesan Church - Building 
Society was held recently. From the report, it 

that the grants voted by the com- 

mittee during 1878 had amounted to 3,318/. 
6s. 8d., including contributions towards the 
ing items: — Building four temporary 
charches, containing 694 sittings, all free, 2311. ; 
roa t existing churches, whereby 645 
tings, all and unappropriated, had been 
gained, 4801; building one parsonage-house, 
@ site for another house, and an addi- 











consists of nave, chancel, and west tower. The 
walls are Early English work, and Mr. Phipson 
fixes the date at from 1270 to 1300. One ortwo 
single-light Early English windows remain, but 
there are Decorated and Perpendicular win- 
dows which are insertions of later times. The 
east window is inthe Decorated style, and there 
are three windows in the Perpendicular style in 
the chancel. The nave and chancel walls pre- 
sent a singular appearance externally, as they 
have a considerable “ batter” from the founda- 
tion to the eaves. This has engendered a sus- 
picion with some people that the walls are giving 
ont, owing to some defect in the foundations. 
Mr. Phipson pronounces this idea a mistake, 
the “ batter” of the walls being only a method 
of the old builders of reducing the thickness of 
the walls as they got higher. The tower is 
large, massive, and very plain, of the latter part 
of the thirteenth century. The walls are nearly 
5 ft. thick. A plain Early English arch, the 
mouldings of which die against the square piers, 
connects the church with the tower. The roof 
of the nave is the original tie-beam and king- 
post roof of the thirteenth century. The chancel 
has a hammer-beam roof, which dates from the 
fifteenth century. In the restoration which has 
ust been finished, the efforts of the architect 
ve been directed to the preservation of all 
the old work of the church. The restorers of a 
century since did not deal so y or reve- 
rently with the old churches. 





DELAY IN BUILDING. 
Siz,—An old proverb tells us that a “ nod is as 
a wink,” &e., aod I am a far. 
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seeing individual, at the same time I trust I am not alto- 
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val me to attention 
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but, like a wise man, pocketed his grievance and took 
opportunity of over the work, 

the iwerag wa freeing Wk tho 

casses, one being & coat of plaster to 
set. Now, sir, although we have often heard that ‘‘they 
do things better in France,’ I cannot comprehend that our 
countrymen have not, up to the 

their knowledge and experience into use to save not only 
time, but, as # consequence, money, by 


line soe eheel ok oben 


in 
In conclusion, may I suggest that, if it is possible to 
some of i 









improve on our present system, made a clean sweep, and they appear to have 

should teat the questi atin the present critical ott cies us ok Ringuhell: Asiond the kev ‘weeks | Usual ques’ Sowerds « third, $361. ‘The com. 
pth ply ryan yng {tades and othert | we note that the south-east window in the | mittes called attention toa notice, issued at the 
defects and to itioe ye he phew 4 chancel has been filled with stained glass by of the society’s surveyor, to the 


effect that in all cases of application for aid 
towards building, no existing fabric is to be 
removed, and no work begun before the plans 
and specifications have been approved by the 


quickly, would confer a favour 
and could not the interests of that branch of 
who are 80 at the mercy of the weather, viz., 


Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The total cost of the 























= general committee. 
Sunderland.—The new charch of St. Stephen, 
PARTY-WALL QUESTIONS. Ayres Quay, which was erected last coe tion 
S1n,—I read with interest the erticle relating it designs by Messrs. Austin, Johnson, icks, 
walls, but I havebada e on acorn dha en architects, of Newcastle, has just been conse- 
prado an and owners crated: The church, which is built of brick, 






with stone dressings to windows, &c., consists 
of a large nave and chancel without aisles, and 
has & school-room and vestry underneath the 
chancel. The roof, which is very high-pitched, 
is covered with flat red tiles, and the long level 
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DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Keighley.— The foundation-stone of a new 
Baptist Chapel at Slack-lane, near Keigley, has 
been laid. Mr. John Judson is the architect, 
and the cost will be 3,0001. 

Failsworth.—The new Unitarian chapel at 
Dob-lane, Failsworth, near Manchester, was 
opened for public worship on the 22nd ult. The 
building is Gothic, of the Geometric style. 
The principal front faces Oldham-road, which is 
south. At the west end is a four-light window, 
filled with stained glass by Messrs. Edmundson, 
of Manchester, presented by the Misses Taylor, 
in memory of their father. Above this window 
is a bell-turret, in which is placed a richly-toned 
bell, the gift of Mr. James Hopgood, London. 
The east gable is filled with two two-light win- 
dows, and at the end is the pulpit, over which 
is a carved canopy. The walls to the right and 
left are filled with arcading, the panels to be 
decorated in diaper and stencil work. In front 
of the pulpit is acarved commanion-table. The 
choir-stalls are situated right and left of the 
pulpit, and the organ-chamber is in an arched 
recess at the north-east corner. The seating is 
pitch-pine, open, with carved bench-ends. The 
building is heated by hot water, on Wagstaffe’s 
patent, aud lighted by four corons, suspended 
from the roof, and two standards, manufactured 
by Ogden & Co., Manchester. The roof is part 
open, with curved braces springing from stone 
shafts, with foliated capitals to the under-side 
of the collars. Upon the whole the building has 
a neat and pleasing effect. The works have 
been carried out by Mr. David Adams, of Har- 
purhey. Messrs. Adams & Son, of Manchester, 
were the architects. 

Armagh.—The new Presbyterian Charch in 
Armagh is nearly completed. It occupies a 
site at the lower corner of Melbourne-terrace, 
facing the Mall, and is being erected from 
the designs of Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
architects, Belfast. The contract for the 
work is being carried out by Messrs. Jar 9s 
& Jacob Guiler. The church consists of nave, 
aisles, and lofty tower and spire at the 
north-west angle of the building. The main 
front faces towards the Mall. The principal 
material used is Armagh marble, but the 
dressings are of Dungannon stone. The style 
is Decorated. There is a great deal of carved 
work upon the building, and this has been 
executed by Mr. Harry Hems. Mr. Rhind is 
the clerk of works. 








SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Eccleston.—A new school and master’s house 
have recently been erected at Eccleston, near 
Chester, at the cost of the Duke of Weat- 
minster. The whole of the walls are of red 
sandstone, and the roofs are tiled. The win. 
dows of the school have a Gothic character, 
with stone tracery, and are filled with orna- 
mental lead glazing. The gables and the upper 
part of the walls of the house are of black and 
white timber framing. The most striking 
feature outside is a lofty stone bell-turret, 
which is carried up one angle of the school, and 
contains a circular stone staircase. Internally 
the walls are lined with buff bricks, with a dado 
of red glazed bricks. The new school, together 
with several others in the neighbourhood built 
at the cost of the duke, has been erected from 
the designs of Mr. John Donglas, architect, 
Chester. 

Cozford.—- A new school-church has been 
opened at Coxford, near Southampton. It has 
been built at the sole cost of Mr. Andrew 
Barlow, the land being given by Mr. William 
Dake. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
J. W. Rowland, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. W. H. 
Mitchell. The school-room, in which it is also 
intended to hold divine service for the adult 
population, is 36 ft. by 24 ft. A cornice of 
Pether’s ornamental bricks and decorated glazed 
tiles is carried along each side wall under the 
roof-plate, and a set of subject-tiles representing 
“The Parables of Scripture” is introduced into 
the east wall. The room is heated by one of 
Peirce’s hot-air fire-lump stoves, and ventilated 
by vertical flues in walls. Externally the build. 
ing is of dark red brick, pointed with black 
mortar, having moulded brick cornices to eaves 


cplayed ‘and soouilod mallions, eb guile eee 
being surmounted by a bell-turret. 


been opened. The school will accommodate 
250 scholars. The total cost, including the pur- 
chase of an adjoining site for a new chapel, is 
nearly 1,0001. The building was designed by 


Mr. J. Yates, foreman of the granite works, and | s 


carried out under his superintendence. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Huntingdon. — The only window in the 
chancel of All Sainte’ Church, Huntingdon, 
till lately remaining unfilled with stained glass, 
has been completed. The subject selected is 
“The Last Supper.” Our Lord, represented 
in the act of blessing the bread, occupies the 
centre light, while six of the Apostles are on 
each side; through the window is seen a dis- 
tant view of Jerusalem by night. The artist is 
Mr. A. Dixon, of London. 

Shefield.—A new window in memory of the 
late Mr. John Denton has been erected in All 
Saints’ Charch, Sheffield. It has been desi 
and executed by Mr. J. Clutterbuck, of 8 
It comprises three lights, the central one con- 
taining a representation of St. Peter, and the 
side lights those of St. James and St. John. 
Underneath these are illustrations of “The Good 
Shepherd,” carrying lambs in his arms; “The 
Lord’s Ascension’; and another Gospel sketch. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 
York.—The notice of a reduction of 


received at the end of November by the masons, | ; 


bricklayers, joiners, labourers, and others con- 
cerned in the building trade in York is now 
taking effect, and the men, in ag ad the wide- 
spread depression, appear quietly to accept the 
inevitable. The notice of a reduction of 4d. per 
hour in the masons’ wages expired on the 18th 


ing trade at Huddersfield against an extension 
of the working-hours continues, and 107 men 
are on strike. 

Alloa.—The workmen at the Alloa Potte 
(Messrs. Bailey’s) resumed work on the 27th ult. 
at a reduction of 10 per cent. from former rates. 
This is the second reduction of 10 per cent. made 
upon the potters’ wages at Alloa during the last 
eight months. 

Wolverhampton. — Messrs. Fell & Co. and 
Messrs. A. Aldridge & Co., brassfounders, 
Wolverhampton, have given notice of 15 per cent. 
reduction in wages, by taking off a bonus to 
that amount which was granted during the 
period of good trade in 1873. The men have 
turned out on strike. Their action is dig “eg 
by the Birmingham executive of the Brass- 
founders’ National Association, and the places 
of the strike hands have been filled up by non- 
unionists. 

Hanley.—At a meeting of the annual con- 
ference of delegates on Wednesday, represent- 
ing the Societies of House Painters and Deco- 
rators of the Trade Alliance of the United King. 
dom at Hanley, it was stated by the president, 
Mr. Sunley, the greatest reduction given notice 
of in any district connected with the Alliance 
was a penny perhour. The conference resolved 
that the executive should be empowered to deal 
with the dispute. 








Industrial Dwellings and the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act.—The Metropolitan Board of 
Works have received a letter from the Home 
from 


P . that the Board, from their 
desire to give effect to the Act in a satisfactory 
manner with as much expedition as ble, 
will be willing to modify the form of tender 


much more simple and elastic character. 
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A concurrence that never took place before 
and that can never by any possibility be found 
again, would seem to be worth a passing note, 


FY | some other line must be displaced. One re- 


mark, however, forces itself upon us, and will 
have expression, egotistical though it may 
be deemed. Of those 1879 weekly numbers 
which constitute the present life of the Builder, 
one thousand seven handred and eighty-one 
have been produced and issued under the 


something to be able to say, with hand 
upon heart,—yes, even with lips to Bible,—that 
during that time the endeavour has been to 
perform faithfully, and with high aims, the 
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poe 
Gal sith & Chareh Sone SS ee Mr. 
RT. Relf was the contractor, Mr. 


Drew the surveyor. The line seems well 


con- 
structed throughout. It branches off from the | used 


main line three miles to the south-west of Oke- 
hampton, at a point called Meldon Junction, and 
passes through the parishes of Okehampton, 
Ashbury, Bea , Bratton Clovelly, North- 
lew, Halwell, Black , Ashwater, Brad. 
ford, Cookbury, Hollacombe, and reaches the 
terminus at Holsworthy after 


teen miles and enacgs rig The for 
making seven miles of the rotneg wee given | and 
oolloombe, | than under ordinary circu 


by four owners, viz., Archdeacon 
Mr. G. W. Medley, Mr. W. J. Harris, and Earl 
Stanhope; so happily were negotiations 
with pr a owners conducted that there has 
been a single dispute to refer to 


| 


The gradients of this extension are about the 
same as on the rap wage sbona he: re Sele 
80. Running as along a coun 

the embankments are not excessive, the deepest 
and heaviest being that at the Meldon Junction, 
about half a mile long, and 53 ft. deep. Taken 
altogether, the earthworks represent 915,000 
cubic yards. The deepest , 50 ft., follows 
the work at Meldon. The are chiefly 
through hard shale, and number forty-two, vary- 
ing from 200 to 173,000 cubic yards. Thirty-two 
public and occupation road bridges have had to 


be built. As good stone could not be obtained 
near the line’s commencement, the first six 


nearly 17,000 cubic yards. 
work is the viaduct at Holsworthy, built entirely 
of masonry, consisting of eight arches of 50 ft. 
span each, 84 ft. in height, and it is 463 ft. in 
length. The stone for this structure was pro- 
cured from quarries on the gear J of Mr. 
W. J. Harris, near the Beaworthy Halwell- 
road Station, and the string-courses, caps, and 
copings are of granite from moor, 


A Remarkable Book.—On the 30th ult., 
at Dublin, there was commenced the sale, by 
auction, of the library (10,000 volumes) of Mr. 
Adolphus Cooke. One of the books for sale 


(says the Freeman’s Journal) has a special and | P° 
the 


——re interest for Irish readers. It is 
amous “ Mexican Antiquities,” by Lord Kings- 
borough. Lord Kin \ = the eldest 
son of the Earl of Kingston, and was born in 
1795. In the early part of the present century 
he travelled in Mexico, and conceived the idea 
of devoting his life to the publication of a work 
on the antiquities of that country. The result 
was nine magnificent volumes, published at a 
price of 2351. 10s., and replete with illustra. 
tions unique in their splendour, their costliness, 
and their truth to nature. the great 
historian of Mexico, wrote of this work that 
it was a “ manificent nw which no 
Government probably would, few indi- 
viduals could, have executed, which entitled its 
author to the lasting gratitude of every friend 
of science.” Lord Kingsborough spent on the 
work a sum variously stated at from 32,0001. to 
60,0001., and devoted to it all his i 
fortune, and, in the end, his life, 
resources were exhausted, he was 
Dublin at the suit of the , and con- 
fined in the Marshalsea, w 


40,0001. a year. 
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apier Maché pany (Limited 
specimens of a new material in Sralersptehd 
which the company have, after a series of ex- 
periments, succeeded 
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very light and strong, and ought to supersede 


Pi . the coarse, common Serato 
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struction, they set to fighting. What exactly 
followed is not known, as there was no 
of the struggle; but M. Hus was found dead on 
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Colon‘al Woods.—Mesers. Coltart, Smith, 

& Co., in their annual Wood Circular, say, as 
to yellow pine timber :—“ The import during the 
past year, alt only a little over one-third 
of that of 1877, even been more than what 
was required, as the consumption was on so 
small a scale that there is still a heavy stock 
left, viz., 1,131,000 ft. This is 36 per cent. less 
that of last year, but with the present 
demand is.more than sufficient for the 
next six months’ consumption. Freights opened 
at 24s. to 25s. per load, but, as in the previous 
qe they again declined, touching 22s. 6d. per 
in the month of August; they, however, 
mmediately afterwards rose to 27s. per load, 


Local Expenditure 
It is urged that, however desirable an improve- 
ment may be, these days of trade 
and unemployed labour is not the time to launch 
into corporate expenditure. The Wresham 
Advertiser says on this:—“To this argument 
there is, in our opinion, a very cogent answer, 
come from whom it may. Expenditure upou 
town improvements, whether they be street, 
drainage, or building, means mainly an expendi- 
ture on {labour. Stonework, brickwork, drain- 
age work, imply that the bulk of the materials 
are made available and valuable by labour, 

the bulk of which is local. Aull than 9s gotaial 
“act home the work must be certainly by 
loca’ labour. Thus, therefore, the local labour | which had the effect of stopping further charter- 
market is at once improved by the process, and | ing and curtailing the import considerably in 
men are placed in a position to earn a livelihood. | the fall. The sales of Quebec square pine have 
The money thus spent in wages percolates into | been, in the early part of the year, at 1s. 3\d. 
the tills of the tradesmen, and assists them in | per foot for small wood, and 1s. 10d. per foot 
tiding over the bad times. Moreover, laboar | for 17}-in. good fair average, but latterly sales 
materials are cheaper at such times| have been made at 2s. to 2s. 04d. per foot for 

3 mstances. The ex-| prime square, at 2s. 1d. per foot for Waney 
penditure of 1,0001. can be secured in one year board at 1s. 8d. to Is. 10s. per foot for 
a yearly payment of about 55l., extending|two parcels of St. John’s square pine. Red 
over thirty years. Such an expenditure, when | Pine :—The i has been only 61,000 ft., 
wisely incurred, not only benefits the town | against 72, last year, the balk of which 
daring its progress, but opens up new sources having consisted of large sizes, and unusually 
of revenue afterwards, that, in all probability, | good quality, has met with ready sale for special 
will more than recoup the original outlay. | purposes, at fairly remunerative prices; bud 
Abandant facts exist in proof of the trath of |this article must become less saleable than 
this conclusion, and the advocates of corporate | formerly, in consequence of pitch pine being 
works need only prove the wisdom and neces- | cheaper, cleaner, and better manufactured, espe- 
sity of such undertakings.” cially in sawn-sided wood. The latest sale was 


Pall of a Railway Bridge.—On Monday |° ® prime parcel per John Abbott, which 
morning an accident occurred at a bridge over | etlised from 1s. 44d. to 1s. 8d. per foot, 
the main line of the Manchester, Sheffield, and | *VeTaging 1s. 53d. per foot. The present stock 
Lincolnshire Railway, in the parish of Melton | °°Dsists of 39,000 ft.” 

Ross, known as Chalk-hill-bridge, which was| Drainage of Hanwell.—The inquiry before 
near some lime-kilns between Brocklesby and | the local Government inspector, Mr. Thornhill 
Barnetby Stations, and formed a connexion of| Harrison, C.E., as to the drainage of this 
the high road between Grimsby and Brigg. For | town, terminated rather abruptly last week. 
some time the bridge had evidently-been in a|The opponents did not deny that the’ town 
dilapidated condition, the heavy frosts of the|was in urgent need of improved sewerage 
winter, by dislodging the foundations and brick- | arrangements; but on this, as on the former 
work, having increased the danger. The direc- | occasions, opposed the particular scheme put 
tors of the company, therefore, decided upon | forward as a mischievous absurdity which would 
its removal, and had diverted the highway over | carry the sewers up stream instead of down, 
the railway by the construction of a level cross- | against the natural inclination of the ground, 
ing at a short distance from the bridge. Tojand through the higher portion of the town, 
avoid interference with the ordinary week-day | where property was most valuable. In this way 
traffic, and also the risk of rubbish falling upon | deep tunnelling and very flat levels would be 
passenger trains, Sanday night was fixed upon | rendered n . Mr. Harrison said he should 
for the removal of the shattered structure, and} now look at the matter for himself, without 
a number of men were employed on the work | reference to what had gone before, and upon 
under the superintendence of Mr. Fisher, the| the second day of the inquiry expressed his 
resident engineer of the company at Grimsby. | opinion in decided terms, that a sewer, having 
No fewer than seventeen shots of blasting-/ for three-quarters of a mile so slight a fall as 
wder were used without producing any per-|that proposed, would constitute a danger to 
ceptible effect. After they had been fired it | the health of the town of Hanwell, and he would 
was decided to pull down the bridge by ed not take the responsibility of recommending 
meal, and when a small portion of the brick- | the work unless it were shown to his satisfaction 
work had been removed,—not less than half the | that no other scheme was practicable. The pro- 
key of the arch,—the whole structure fell | moters said that, in the face of the declaration 
without a moment’s warning, killing four men | made by the inspector, it would be useless for 
and injuring many others. them to Bpocend, ane Swe PRCA agg 5g ta 
eatre Royal, Glasgow. | their ication. . Mansergh, . Henry 
of in Fe a Law. or Naars Field, Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
The Glasgow Theatre Royal, one of the ? : . r 
largest and best equipped theatres in the &c., came down specially to give evidence. Mr. 
kingdom, was, early on Sanday morning last, Harrison suggested to the parties that, having 
destroyed by fire. At the close of Saturday | fought the matter out, it would be very desir- 
ight’ doors all| able if they would now take united action in 
night’s performance the theatre were coal eliodl h 
locked, Mr. Knapp, the manager, and a few support of some y etfective scueme. 
gentlemen remaining inside. Shortlyafter mid-| Jhe Non-Professional Study of Archi- 
night Mr. Knapp heard rushing sound, as if | tecture and Ecclesiology.—As having some 
a pipe had burst, and on looking into the theatre | oonnexion with, if not entirely arising out of, 
he found nearly the whole house in flames, and | the Builder’s advocacy of the non-professional 
the only door which he and those with him had | study of architecture, we note with much inte- 
the means of opening could not be reached for | rest that on Thursday evening last, at a meet- 
the flames. They tried to burst first one door,| jing held at the Chapter Honse in St. Paul's 
then another, but failed, and it was only after/ Churchyard, a new society, to be called “ The 
drawing the attention of people outside, and | g¢, Pani’s Eoclesiological Society,” was formally 
having @ door forcibly o that the party | constituted, for the purpose of promoting among 
were able to escape from the fire which was/| young men engaged in the City the non-profes- 
fast ing them. The theatre was/ sional study of architecture and ecclesiology. 
Contractor.—The Com. | and other buildings, under the guidance of archi- 
Bacar ymg Acoma far from St. Malo, has just | tects, and to hold meetings at which lectures will 
pears Collin | be given, and papers on architectural, ecclesiolo- 
been deoply moved. It op an aiak and cognate subjects read and discussed. 
oe CHR, oe cence ie i ee ¥ |The annual subscription has been fired at a 


ing i i the locality, j : 
nt omens Te lias Hes 0 peracor to scarcely more than nominal sum. The chair 
for him. A quarrel having arisen | was taken by the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth, M.A., 


Minor Canon of St. Paul’s, and among the 
art elien architects present were Messrs. J. P. Seddon, 
. Birch, and Bowes A. Paice. Rules were 
to. It is pro- 
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president of the society. Mr. R. Howard Wall 
is acting as hon. sec. pro tem. 
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The Institution * oh aage 
- the on t an 
puts read “ On the best Methods 
eens Taaeecion for the Development 
of New Oountrig, os illustrated by the Railway 
Systems of South Australia,” by Mr. R 
Patterson, C.E. It was observed that the de- 
velopment of new countries by means of rail. 
ways was the most important fanction of 
Governments. In the case of the 
Australian Colonies, especially in Victoria, there 
had been an unwillingness to take advantage 
of the experience and practice of older com- 
munities; and the aoe policy had been the 
‘feature characterising opposing parties 
n the Legislature. Prior to 1867, a gauge of 
5 ft. 3 in. had been adopted in South Australia, 
the lines costing considerably more than 10,0001. 
a mile, and the permanent way being ‘of 8 
character entirely unsuited to the climate; 
but in that year, owing to popular agitation, 
a rainy system was introduced. The exist- 
ing gauge was extended, but of a much lighter 
type; and the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge was introduced 
for districts separated from the broad-gauge 
lines. An extension of the main line northwards 
from Adelaide for seventy miles on the broad 
gauge had cost 5,2471. per mile. A description 
of this line, which was of an easy character, was 
given. The author referred to the evils of the 
break of gauge. Queensland had adopted a 
gauge of 3 ft. Gin.; New South Wales, a gauge 
of 4 ft. 8} in.; Victoria, one of 5 ft. 3 in.; and 
South Australia had gauges of both extremes. 


The Midland Land and Investment 
Corporation, Limited.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Midland Land 
and Investment Corporation, held at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Birmingham, Mr. F’. 8. Bolton (chairman 
of the board of directors), gion gw said, in 
oving the adoption of the report, that ‘the 

usiness of the company was entirely confined 
“ey buying and developing of estates, the 
making of advances on freehold and leasehold 
roperty ; that the company’s chief aim was 
t to gain a high interest, but to create good 
and make their profits on the 
of such ground-rents. Looking at the long- 
of — the annual report 
not be otherwise than acceptable. On 
occasion they did not to increase 
dividend or to give a bonus, but to declare 
dividend of 15 per cent., and to carry 8,0001. 
over.as a surplus reserve fund. The report was 
In response to the appeal ad- 
dressed to the large landowners of the district, 
1001. were voted to the Mayor’s Relief Fund. 


PR e mrsemy J by Electricity.—According to 

Electricité, means have been found to engrave 
na stone or metal by the effect of a voltaic 
arc produced from the point of a pencil. It is 
said that by these means, an artist can himself 
reproduce, immediately and without the interven- 
tion of any skilled workman or mechanic, the | tect 
most delicate and complicated designs. If this 
statement can be confirmed, adds the 
it will be of no small interest to the proprie- 
of illustrated papers. 

Manchester City Surveyorship. — Mr. 
John Allison was on Wednesday appointed to 
the office of City Surveyor of Manchester, at a 
salary of 1,000/. per annum. There were forty. 
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THE BUILDER. 
Ths National F 
Wallace to the vacant trusteeship of 
National Portrait Gallery. 
























































TENDERS 
For alterations, to 64 and 66, High-street, Kingsland 
Messrs. W n, architects :— m pages 
SOC FOR eRe eeeee 239 0 0 
oa 00 
SNe ope eh age eer 
Mr. C. L. cngce tied, Smee — 
td oe eoagiteipenounaaceonD . £8,160 0 0 
Dissllets 8,116 0 0 
Higes vom 9 0 
fare Be ELiD) corse csoneccencnaceesans . 
Patrick 7,971 0 0 
Wall, Brothers... see 7,600 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker REE * 0 0 
Marsland on 00 
Bteph 7,161 0 0 
Manley 6, ° ; 
t 
Hoek & Oldsey pmeteiaiamenaleapane 6,738 0 0 
For the construction otaemers in Eciaty.oot locate 
road, and Kilburn-vale, Kilburn, for the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Sir Joseph engineer :— 
eA eRe BN: ; | iy 
Dien B. srevesepaterneenerosnoes . 3 
7,300 0 0 
WY CRONE pisititosvesinnbevornguneaie sree 6933 0 0 
Maxwell 6,800 0 0 
i, AAS DE, 6,390 0 0 
ai ais 33 
0. 
Watts 6,100 0 0 
Hook & Qaan0y wccsccssssescccncessecse 5,999 0 0 
he BaD ccttics tininisiccicn - 5,990 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. ..sccsorrcerersssenesave 5,400 0 0 
RAMEE sos sscecsgxtcset cheessiees . 4850 0 O! 





Seren Cee eet Sey eee 
Brighton. Mr. W. Hyde, architect, Quantities 

















Cheeseman “<< -* | 
Garrett 1,380 : = 
Parsons & Son eosee eos 1,876 0 0 
Patching & Som............0...:00+00» + 1,186 0 0 
For additional story to 33 and 34, St. Paul's Churchyard 
and 12, Ola Change, for Mr. Coe, Mr, B, Tabberer, 
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Johnson & Co, (accepted).......... “* 























Ba "8. Archer, achect houses at Roupell Park. Mr. 
deinen £60. aaa ro ° : 

For alterations and be Little Sutton, Chiswick. 
er ee 85404 0 0 
oie Sat 0 8 
Seeman Saes dices 4181 0 0 
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Portrait Gallery. 
Prime Minister has appointed Sir Bicherd |;,:, 





""Bage 21 00 

Reid eas 7 

Coombes & Son 1,154 0 9 

Palmer 899 0 Ol 

Fer ‘and decorations at Haling Park 

for Mr. won me Mr, H. JN ee pa 

we BOW cdsteescccecs pease ; 0 

0 

CSP comer saenavesecssrsrereens 798 0 O 
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PP. 4 H~h. & 0-J, K. & Sous, 1 W.—5. O~ 
F. T. L.—W. D. 8. M.—T. H. H, 0.—-D. E.—B. G —H. & 0.— 
8-H. 0. apa Be W.H.—J. & Co.—D.& Co.— 
* Co—F. P.—T.C.8-—M P.—D. a W.-M R- 
T.—J. 8.~T. & P.—W. D— 


Goes our correspondent refer’). —Dr. P. 


too late). 

statements of tenders, &e. be accompanied 
ye poe fae ee 
Sipe ta on oe orp ata 














THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 

For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 34. per Week. 
For all other Advertioomemts 00.0002 ++sseescse0 Gd. per Week. 
RP eH ng ga gee 
Be A bat ee od _s should be 
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ar elbemstions, teint it. Hebert Me tt Ook » | prepaid, Remittances 
a archi- 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Volume of last year 
THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for the Volume of lett T= 
ae 
CLOTH. tor binding the Numborsare.ow ray, rst 6 


mages TS epnceeepelangl 
THE ni ng ny ~— tala 


cvmecusba ET pt 


OFS The Ottos, will be 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT RE 





P, E: CHAPPUIS, Patentes. Factory, 69, Fleet-st, London, £.0. 


N.B—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION, 


